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Tlie Slave Power. --No. X. 
WHAT HAS NIMITH TO 1)0 WITH IT ? 

•* I am a man," said the classical poet, 
*• and 10 noihiug which concerns men am I 
indifferenL" He was a slave, thoiiglx one 
of the great writers of Rome. But he put 
the seniimeni into the mouth of a freeman ; 
and every where, and iii all ages, llie free 
heart of man has an echo for it. 

** I am an American," may we add, " and 
there is nothing which concerns the charac- 
ter and honor of my country that does not 
interest me.** 

Massachusetts has concerned herself to 
good purpose about all the great troubles 
that alilict mankind. Slie began the tem- 
perance reformation, and has sent its bene- 
ficent influences to llie borders of the civil- 
ized world. She instituted peace societies, 
and has leavened tiie whole mass of Cliris- 
tian tliouglitand sentiment on that moment- 
ous subject. She estabhslied the first Ame- 
rican missions to the heathen, and of the 
missionaries wlio have gone from this con- 
tinent, one quarter part have been her sons 
and daughters, while the proportion of 
money contributed by her, for the same 
purpose, a!< compared with tliat from the 
whole country, has not been less. 

Domesiic slavery includes all forms of 
cruelly and wrong.' Never, nowhere, in the 
most barbarous countries and ages, has it 
existed in a more horrid form than in these 
United Slates. Men scourged and branded; 
women scourged, branded, and prostituted; 
the sweet charities of domestic life denied; 
husbands parted from wives, cliildren from 
parents, under tlie hammer and llie wliip; 
liuman reduced to mere brute life, and made 
as much more wretched as fear, despair, 
and outraged human fetdings can make it; 
tliese, and all the untold distresses that be- 
long to them, are the mailers with which 
the North, made up of men and women wilh 
human hearts, has no concern whatever. 
The North had some concern, as usual, 
iwenly-live years ago, when Grecian sla- 
very sent its afiecling appeal across the 



ocean. But we have no details of Turkish 
savageness, to show that it would stand any 
comparison with ours. 

Our friends who go on visits from tlie 
North are subject to some error on tliis 
subject. Their introduclions bring them 
acquainted with the most cultivated part of 
the Southern community. Whatever may 
present itself to give them' pain, they see 
its slavery only in its least revolting shape. 
On the large and carefully ordered planta- 
tion of a man of wealth and refinement, 
its hardsliips are mitigated, besides being 
kept out of view, tliough much of its hard- 
ships will there depend on the temper of the 
master, and more on that of his underlings. 
But it is only a very small part of- the_ ag- 
gregate of slaves that comes, even thus far, 
under the observation of strangers. Sup- 
posing ten to be the average number held 
by each proprietor, which cannot be far 
from a correct estimate, it follows — and 
such is the fact — that, while a considerable 
portion are attached to large estates, an- 
other considerable portion — by one. two, 
and three, and so on, in a family — are in 
the power of persons of inferior condition, 
little better instructed or less brutal than 
themselves, not like the independent labor- 
er in moderate circumstances at the Norlh, 

frugal, industrious, orderly, self-respect- 

iniT, and self-controlled,— but persons living 
iu'such idleness and gross indulgence as 
the forced labor fit their command may ad- 
mit, and without mental training or delica- 
cv to restrain the capricious abuse of iheii 
despoiiciauihoriiy. 

U^5Jlpf)ssihle to reflect too sorrowfully 
on the" condition of man, woman, or child, 
in tl»e keeping of rude rullians like these. 
Bui cultivation of mind, and refinement of 
manners, are no pledge even for that mod- 
eration of character, which, after all, in ils 
fullest exercise could only abate a small pari 
of ihe essential evils of the institution ; Lord 
Byr'fh said that Ali l*asha was the mildest 
mannered person he ever saw. The con- 
dition of slavery suhjecls one man to the 
unrestricted power of another, for every 
tiiinc «liorl of life and death, and lliis is a 
power which cannot fail to be enormously 
abused, on the whole, as long as n.an is 
man. 

Il is mere impertinence to say that 
slaves will be>well treated, because such 
treatment is for the master's interest. What 
man, especially what man whose will is 
law. takes counsel uniformly of his interest? 
Masters are not made up of prudence and 
consideration. Tliey are also liable, like 
other people, to be whimsical, passionate, 
and violent, and their arbitrary power in- 
flames these humors. Providence, in com- 
niiiting children so fully to ihe charge of 
parents, has protected them through the pa- 
ternal afleciion. one of the deepest instincts 
of our nature, which, however, is often 
seen to he a scarcely adequate security 
against unkindness and wrong. Where is 
the protection against the irrilated master, 
or against his bruul overseer, for the indo- 
lent, wasteful, stupid, and provoking slave, 

indolent and wasteful, because without 

any belter excitement than fear; stupid, 
because forbidden to learn ? Nor is ii by 
any means the settled maxim at the South, 
as it has been often supposed to be, that 
a kind treatment of slaves is for the mas- 
ter's interest. The story is commonly 
told in Louisiana of one who, not long ago, 
was perhaps, the largest proprietor in the 
Stale, that he expressly maintained the op- 
posite doctrine, that it was cheaper to buy 
than to keep or rear, and that he worked 
his slaves accordingly, renewing his sup- 
ply by purchase every few years. 

Any particular array of facts are super- 
fluous, at the same time that it must he al- 
io<rether imperfect, while llie unavoidable 
t.-ndencies of such a slate of things stares 
us so fully in the face. But one can hard- 
ly help getting enough of them for his sat- 
isfaction, if lie has occasion to pass through 
our Southern country. Let him travel in 
the public conveyances in Georgia and Al- 
abama, and day by day (we speak from 
knowledge) he shall be forced to see the 
most wicked outrages inflicted on these de- 
fenceless people. Let him lake the stage 



coaches through V'irginia; he shall hear, 
hour after hour, stories told by the neigh- 
bors of the parlies, showing the deplorable 
degradation of morals created by this bale- 
ful institution. 

They say that whipping, branding, and 
other tortures, manacling and collaring with 
iron, hunting runaways with dogs, the 
separation of families by sale, the prohibi- 
tion of that knowledge which makes a man 
different from a beast, are necessary to the 
existence of forced servitude. That is 
what we say too. And further, we say, 
that because such wrongs are necessay to it, 
the institution is too bad to exist." 

We of New England are not alone in 
saying so. The whole world, civilized 
and savage, is coming to a remarkable una- 
nimity upon the subject. Not only Eng- 
land has abolished it. The half civilized 
Mexican. — the barbarious African, — -the 
Bey of Tunis — have abolished it. as too 
cruel a thing to be longer endured by any 
who have drank the milk of women. The 
King of Dahomey, the last accounts from 
Africa say, is taking steps for its abolition. 
The King of Dahomey is putting Mr. Cal- 
houn and fiovernor Hammond to shame. 

A profocHp sentiment of diAgusi and in- 
dignation^jj^rvades the civilized word. — 
There are circles abroad, — not circles of 
rank, but of intelligence, refinement, and 
worth, — into which a man can have no ad- 
mission, when it is once known that he is 
an American, till it is further known that 
he is not a slaveholder. Soon an Ameri- 
can slave-holding envoy will find his po- 
sition uncomfortable in Europe. The 
Church of Scotland will send hack tub 
MONEY, contributed by American slave- 
holders to ils necessities. Tlie great eccle- 
siastical bodies among us can keep up no 
cohesion, wiih this dividing element; one af- 
ter another, within ihe last two years, they 
have been sundering, by force of ihe mor.il 
antagonism williin their vitals. The polit- 
ical organizations feel it. Mr. Berrien of 
Georgia is said to be a gentleman of estim- 
able qualities ; but who does not know that 
his participation in our electioneering cin- 
vass of 1844 was strongly distasteful to 
many of our patriotic yeomen, and that 
where his Whig argument converted one 
voter, his slavery presence sometimes dis- 
couraired two ? And this before any body 
could have foreboded lhat he would have 
been one of ilie mnjorily of the Conimitlee 
which carried the final measure for the an- 
nexation of Texas through tlie Senate. 

/f'hat has the Norlh to do tv'ith Slave- 
ry? Just as much as humanily has, anil 
that is a great deal ; just as much as the do- 
cent reputation of the country has ; and just 
as much as the South itself has, in respect 
10 part of the jurisdiction of these Uniled 
States. The 'i'erritories, which we of the 
Norlh, as much as any body, iiave ilie re- 
spftnsibility of governing, has borne the 
stain as broadly and as deeply as any por- 
tion of the land. The District of Colum- 
bia, for which we are legislators, is the 
great slave-market of the Union ; and Nor- 
thern members of Congress, present theie 
on ihe public service, must day by day be 
wiincsses to enormities, which they, or at 
all events their ronsiiiueiits. execrate from 
the bottom of their hearts. Have tliev 
nothing to do with lhat? Will mankind, 
will just history, will Christianity, will a 
righteous God, admit any stich plea ? 

But there is much more to be said upon 
this point. 



• Mr. Walker, in Ids l.vxifr relative to the an- 
nexation of Texas," by nay of shewing the superior 
adantages of Blavery. and ihe inhumanity ot a free 
condition of ihe hlncks, staled (p. 12) that ofhIackH 
in the non-slavcholding States, one in 'JB wbr either 
deaf and dumb, blind, an idiot, or insane ! Fur the 
bnsis of this precious argument, he referred to "ihe 
oHicia) returns of the census of 1840," made proba- 
bly by some poor creaturoa who were paid their 
electioneering wages by being employed in this bu- 
siness. How fit they were for it, al any rale, or how 
well they understood what would pli-ase iheir em- 
ployers, may be inferred from the fullowing n|>eci* 
mens of theii report, among a vast number of oiheig 
not al all less remarkable : — 

CoLonfcin I.NUAUiTin T8 ly Tow.xs or Mamacuu- 

SKTTS. 

Total. Inaane. Total, Intane. 

Freetown » 3 | Sterling 0 3 

l*Iyiiiplou 3 4 I Danvers U 3 

l.crtininster 0 3 j tirortfiMowii 1 2 

While in Maine, by the same cyphering, it turned 
out lhat every fourteenth negro was alllicted with 
mental aberration. 

What was worse. Mr. Secretary Calhoun muttt 
needs make ihe same use of tliese stupid lulechoods, 
and publish them, and his ar^uinents rouniled on 
them, to the laugliing world, in his ktier to Mr. Pak- 
enham of April IH;h, IH44; and when the Hou!«e 
of Kepresentatives, on Mr. Adams' motion, colled 
his attention to the subject, he replied (hut lie was 
" not aware of any errors in the census." 



Mr Sumucr'a SpcccU. 

We copy from the Boston Courier the 
remarks of Charles Sumner, Esq., al the 
Whig State Convention in Faneuil Hall, 
on Wednesday : 

Mr. Pren'uhnt and Fellow-Citizens^ 

If'hi^s of Massachusetts : 
Grateful for the honor you have done me 
in calling upon me thus early to address 
you, 1 shall endeavor to speak with sincer- 
ity and frankness on the duties of the Whig 
party. It will be of duties that I shall 
speak. 

When it was first announced that the 
Convention was to be held in Boston, 
many were disposed to regret that it was 
not summoned to sit in the country ; believ- 
ing that the opinions of the country, free as 
ils bracing air, would he more in harmony 
than those of lto8ion, with the tone which 
it becomes the Convention to adopt at the 
present crisis. In the country is the spirit 
of freedom ; in the city the spirit of com- 
merce ; and though ihese two spirits may, 
at limes, act in admirable conjunction and 
with irresislihle strength, yet it soiueliines 
occurs lhat the generous and unselfish im- 
pulses of tlie one are checked and controlled 
by the careful calculations of economy sug- 
gested by the olhcr. Even Right and Lib- 
erty are, in some iTiinds, of less significance 
than dividends antl dollars. 

But I am happy than the Convention has 
been convoked in Faneuil Hall. This 
place is vocal wilh inspiring accents, and 
though words have been uttered here, on 
other occasions, which the lover of morals, 
of freedom, ami humanity must regret, 
these walls, faithful only to freedom, refuse 
10 echo them. The Whigs of Massachu- 
setts, assembled in Faneuil Hall, must be 
true to the place wliich was the early scene 
of the struggles of freedom ; they must be 
true to their own name, which has de- 
scended to them from those who partook 
of those struggles. 

We are H Convention of Whigs. And 
who and what are the Whigs ? Some may 



say they are the supporters of the tarifl' ; 
others, that they are the advocates of inter- 
nal improvements ; of measures to restrain 
the exercise of the veto power; of a bank. 
All these are now, or have been, prominent 
articles in the faith of the party. But the 
enumeration of these alone does not do jus- 
tice to the character of the Whigs. 

The Whigs, as their name imports, are, 
or ought to be, the party of freedom. They 
seek, or should seek, on all occasions, lo 
carry out fully and practically the principles 
of our institutions. Tlie principles which 
our fathers declared, and sealed wilh their 
blood, their Whig children should seek to 
manifest in their acis. The Whigs, there- 
fore, reverence tlie Declaration of Lide- 
pendence, as embodying the vital truths of 
freedom, especially that great truth, *'that 
all men are born free and equal." They 
reverence the Constitution of the United 
States, and seek to guard it against infrac- 
tions, believing tfiat under it freedom can 
be best preserved. They reverence the 
Union of the Slates, believing that the 
peace, happiness, and welfare (d' all, de- 
pend upon this blessed bond. 'I'hey rever- 
ence the public faith, and require that it 
should be punctilliously kept in all laws, 
charters, and obligations. They reverence 
the principles of morality, of trnlh, of jus- 
tice, of right. They seek to advance their 
country, rather than individuals; and to 
promote tlie welfare of the people, rather 
ihan of their leaders, A feember of such 
an associniion, founded pn lhc iiii^hest mor- 
al senlimenls, recognizing con^ricnce and 
benevolence as its animating i loas, cannot 
be said '* to give up lo party \*h;a was meant 
for mankind;** for all the interests of the 
party must be coim-iilcul and commensurate 
witli the manifold interests of humanity. 

Such is, as I trust, or certainly should 
he, the Whig party of Massachusetts. It re- 
fuses to idenlify itsglfexclusively with those 
•measures of transient policy, which may, 
like tlie Bank, become "obsolete ideas;'* 
but connects itself wilh those everlasting 
principles, which can never fade or decay, 
— Truth, Freedom, Kight. Humanity. In 
doing this, it does not neglect other things; 
as the tariff, or internal improvements. It 
treats these as subordinate to the higher 
questions of morals and right. Far less 
does it show indilVerence to the Constitu- 
tion, or the Union; for it seeks to render 
them the guarilians and representatives of 
tliese high principles. 

The Whigs have been called by you, \ 
Mr. President, the Conservatives. In a 
just sense they should be conservatives; 
not of forms only, hut of substance ; not of 
the letter only, but of the living spirit. 
The Whigs shoidd be the conservators of 
the spirit of our ancestors ; conservators 
of the great animating ideas of our institu- 
tions. They should profess tliat truest and 
highest conserratisjH, which watches, 
guards, and preserves, those great princi- 
ples of Truth, Kight. Freedom, and Hu- 
manity. Such a conservatism is not nar- 
row and exclusive, but broad and expan- 
sive. It is not trivial and bigoletl, but 
manly and generous. It is the conservatism 
of the Whigs of '70. 

Let me say, then, that the Whigs of 
Massachusetts are — I hope it is not my 
wish oidy lhat is father to the thought — 
the party who seek the establisliment of 
the great priuciples . of Truth, Freedom, 
Right, and Humanity, under the Constitu- 
tion of the Uniled Slates, and by the 
Union of the Stales. They are Unionists, 
Constitutionalists. Friends of the Kiglit. 

And the question here arises, how 
shall this parly, inspired by these princi- 
ples, act? The answer is easy. In ac- 
cordance wilh their principles. It must 
utter them wilh distinctness, and act upon 
them with energy. 

It will nalurally express its opposition to 
the present administration for its treacher- 
ous course on lltfi|laiiff ; and for its inter- 
ference, by ihUKeto, with internal im- 
provements; but it will not be blind to 
evils of greater magnitude, — the unjust and 



must oe wrong 
rgutes. Mas- 
ainbpf lier ciii- 
I hold -sfavts. — 



the Uniled States, putting the South upon 
an equality with the North in ihe represen- 
tation in Congress. More than this, her 
judiciary, alwavs pure, fearless, and vjx- 
right, has inflicted upon slavery.lhe brand 
of reprobation. I liope it will not appear 
too professional, if I refer to the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, (18 
Pick. l?*p. 21 1) where it is expressly de- 
clared, that " Slavery is contrary to natural 
riaht, lo Ihe principles of justice, humanity 
and sound policy.'* This is ihc law of 
Massachusetts. 

And shall the Commonwealth continue 
in any way to sustain an institution which 
its laws (h'clare to be contrary to natural 
rioht, to jiisiicc. to humanity and sound 
po'licy ? Shall the Whigs support what is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the parly ? Here the consciences of good 
men respond to the judgment of the court. 
If it be wrong to hold a sin<rle slave, it must 
bQ wrong to hold many. If it be wrong for 
an individual to hold a slave, ittmust be 
wrong for a State. If it be wrong foj^a State, 
in its individual capacity, it must be wrontr 
also in association wilh olhe^ 
sachusetts does not allow ai 
zens within her borders to hold -slaves 
Let her be consistent, and call for the abol- 
ition of shvery wherever she is, to any eje- _ 
tent, responsible for il, wherever she is a 
party to it, wherever il may be reached by 
her influence, that is. everywhere beneath 
the laws and conslitulion of ihe U. Stales. 
'* If any practices exist," said Mr, Web- 
ster, in one of those earlier efl'oris which 
commended him lo our admiralion, his ad- 
dress at Plymouth in If any prac- 
tices exist, contrary to tl»€ principles of 
justice and humanity, wilhln the reach of 
our laws or our influencct we are inexctt- 
sable if we do not exert ourselves to re- 
strain and abolish them.** This is a cor- 
rect sentiment worthy of its author and of 
Massachusetts. It points direcdy to Mas- 
sachusetts, as inexcusable for not exerting 
herself to restrain and abolish slavery 
every where wilhin the reach of her laws 
or her influence. 

Certainly talabor in this cause is far high- 
er and not>rer than to strive merely for a 
repeal of the Tariff, which was once men- 
iioned as the tocsin lhat was lo rally ihe 
Whigs, Repeat, OF Slavery i'nukk the 

CoNSTITUTIO.N AND LaWS OF THE UnITED 

States, is a more Christian and more po- 
tent watchword, because it embodies a 
higher sentiment, and a more commanding 
duty. 

The lime has passed when this can be 
opposed on constitutional grounds. It will 
not be questioned by any competent author- 
ity, that Congress may, by express legisla- 
tion, abolish slaM«Wt 1st, in the Dislricl of 
Columbia; 2d, tj'ihe Territories, if there 
should be any ; 3d, that it iflay abolish the 
slave-trade between tlie States ; 4lh, that it 
may refuse to admit any new Stale with a 
constitution, sanctioning slavery. Nor can 
it lie questioned that the people of the Uni- 
ted States may, in the same manner point- 
ed out by the Conslitulion, proceed lo ils 
amendment. It is, then, by legislation and 
aitiendment of ihc Constitution, lhat slave- 
ry is to he repealed. 

And here the question arises, Are there 
any compromises in the Conslitulion, of 
such a character as to prevent the free 
Sihtes frotn rallinij fur the repeal of slavery ? 
It is ibis word compromi-^ies, which is in- 
voked by many honest minds as the excuse 
for not joining in this cause. Let me meet 
this suggestion frankly and fairly- It is said 
lhat the Conslitulion of ihe Uniled States 
was the result of a compromise between 
the free and slave States, and tliat it would 
be contrary lo good faith to break it. To 
this it might be replied that the slave States,' 
by llieirmany violations of the Constitution, 
have already overturned all the original 
compromises, if there were any of a perpet- 
ual character. But I do not content myself 
with this answer. I wish to say, distinct- 
ly, that there is no compromise on the sub- 
ject of slavery, of a character not to be 



unchristian war witii iMexico. which is not 'reached legally, and consiilutionally, which 



less absurd than wicked in its ctiaracter; 
and beytnid this, the institution of slavery. 

The lime, I believe, has gone by, when 
the question is asked. What has the North 
to do tvith Slavery/ It might almost be 
answered, lhat, politically, il had lillle to do 
wilh any thing else; so arc all the acts of 
our government connected, directly or indi- 
rectly wilh this insiilution. Slavery is ev- 
erywhere. It constitutionally enters the 
halls of Congress, in the disproportionate 
representation of the slave States. Il shows 
ils disgusliiiir front in llie District of Colum- 
bia, in the shadow of the capilol, under the 
legislative jurisdiction of the nation — of the 
North as well as the Souih, It sends iis 
miserable victims on the high seas, from the 
ports of Virginia lo th<ise of Louisiana, be- 
neath the protecting flag of the republic. It 
follows ililo the free Stales, in pursuance of 
a provision of the constilutiou, those fugi- 
tives, who, under llie inspiration of freedom, 
seek our altars for safety ; nay, more, wilh 
proi'uie hands it seizes those who have ne- 
ver known the name of slave, colored free- 
men of the North, and dooms them to ir- 
remediable bondage. It insults and exiles 
from its jurisdiction the honored represen- 
tatives of .Massachusetts, who seek, as mes- 
sengers of the Commonwealth, lo secure i iq abrogate the power ()f the veto, 
her colored citizens the peaceful sa!e-^ n m u u iv mum u r ..n- . u . . f .4 



h>r 

guard of the laws of the Union. Il not on- 
ly uses the constitution for its purposes, but 
it abuses it. It violates it at pleasure, lo 
build up new slaveholding States. It seeks 
perpetually to widen ils area, while profes- 
sing to extend the area of freedom. It has 
brought upon the country war with Mexi- 
co, with ils enormous expendilures, and 
more enormous guilt. By the spirit of un- 
ion among its supporters, it controls the af- 
fairs of governnnMjt ; interferes with the 
cherished iuloresls of the Norlh. enforcing 
and then refusing protection to her manu- 
factures; makes and unmakes presidents ; 
usurps to itself llic larger portion of all of- 
fices of honor and profit, both in tlic army 
and navy, and in the civil department; and 
stamps upon our whole country, the char- 
acter, before tlie world, of lhat monstrous 
anomaly and mockery, a .tlavelmlding re- 
public, \\ \{h the living truths of freedom on 
our lips, and the dark mark of slavery 
printed on our brow. 

In her opposition to slavery, Massachu- 
setts Iris already, to a certain extent, taken 
the ground thai becomes her character as a 
free commonwealth. By successive resolu- 
tions of her Legislature, she has called for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and for ihe abolition of the trade 
between the Slates ; and she has also pro- 
posed an ainendincnt of llie Constitution of 



is ihe only way in whiclil propose to reach 
it. The constitution contains an article 
pointing out how. at any lime, amendments 
maybe made thcrelo. 'I'hisisavery impor- 
tant eleinciU in il, giving to the Constitution 
a progressive character, allowing it lo be 
mouhled lo suit new exigences and new 
conditions of feeling. The wise framers 
of this iiistrnment did not treat ihe country 
as a Chinese foot. — never lo grow after its 
infancy, — hut provided for the changes in- 
cidenl lo ils growth. Providedt that no 
amendment which may be made prior to 
Ihe year 1808 shall in any manner alfecl the 
1st and 4lh clauses, in the 9th section of 
ihe 1st article, and that no Slate, without 
its consent, shall be depri;'ed of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate." These are the 
words of the Constitution. It expressly 
designates what shall be sacred from 
amendment, what compromises shall be 
perpetual, and in doing so, according to 
a fatniliar rule of law and of natural logic, 
virtually declares that the remainder may be 
amended. 

Already, since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, twelve amendments have been 
made, and every year produces new projects. 
Il has been passed on the floor of Congress 

and al- 
so lo lii n i i Th r u i M Trr^ u r n twu m m f ♦i,^ Pres- 
ident. Let it be distinctly understood, then, 
and this is my answer to the suggestion of 
binding compromises, lhat, in providing for 
the amendment of the Constitution, its 
framers expressly established the means for 
setting aside of what are vaguely called the 
comprnmises of the Conslitulion. They 
expressly declare, *' make amendments in 
ihis inslrunicnt, rendered proper by change 
of opinion or character, following always 
the manner herein prescribed." 

Nor can we dishonor tlio memories of 
the revered authors of that instrument, by 
supposing that they set iheir hands lo il be- 
lieving that slavery was to be perpetual — 
lhat the republic which they had reared to 
ils giant stature, and which had snatched 
from Heaven the sacred lire of freedom, 
was to be bound, like anotl er Prometheus, 
in the eveilastiiig chains of fate, while slave- 
ry, like another vulture preyed upon its vi- 
tals. Let Franklin speak for them. He 
was President of the earliest " Abolition 
Society" in the United Slates, and in 1790, 
only two years after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, addressed a pelilion to Congress, 
calling upon them "to step to the very 
verge of the power vested in them for dis- 
couraging every species of traffic in our 
fellow men.'* Let Jeflerson speak for 
them. His desire for the abolition of 
slavery was often expressed with philan- 



thropic warmth and emphasis. Let Wash- 
ington speak for them, "It is among my 
first wishes," he said, in a letler to .lolm F. 
Mercer, " lo see some j)lan adopted by 
which slavery in this country may be abol- 
by law." And by his will, penned by his 
own hand, in the last year of his life, he 
bore his tesiimony again, by providing for 
the emancipalion of all his slaves. It is thus 
that Washington speaks, not only by his 
words, but by actions louder than words, 
" Give freedom to your slaves.** . The 
Father of his Country requires, as the tok- 
en of the filial piety which all profess, that 
his example should be followed. I am not 
insensible to the many glories of his char- 
acter ; but I cannot contemplale this act, 
without a fresh gush of admiration and grat- 
itude. The martial scene depicted on that 
votive canvass may fade from the memories 
of men ; but that act of justice and benevo- 
lence shall never perish; 

Kt magin, magisque viri nunc glorie clarcl. 

I assume, then, that it is the duly of the 
Whigs, representing the higher sentiments 
of the community and llie principles of their 
farthers, lo express themselves openly and 
distinctly and solemnly againsi slavery, not 
onbj against its further extension^ but 
against its longer continuance under the 
constitution and laws of the Union. But 
while it is their duly to enter upon this ho- 
ly warfare, it should be their aim to tem- 
per il, with moderation, with gentleness, 
with tenderness, towards slave-owners. — 
These sliould he won, if possible, ratlicr 
llian driven, to the duties of emancipalion. 
B^t emancipation should always be present- 
etl as the cardinal object of our National 
policy. 

II is for the Whigs of Massachusetts, now 
in convention assembled, to lay the corner 
stone of a new edifice, in which all the 
Christian virtues shall be fellow builders 
with them. The resolutions which they 
put forlh, the platform of principles which 
they lay down, may be the foundation of a 
superstructure of true glory. 

But it will not be sufljcient lo pass rej^o- 
lutionSy opposing slavery ; we must choose 
7ncn, who will devote themselves earnestly, 
heartily, to the work, and who will enter 
upon it with awakened conscience, and 
with that valiant faith, before which all ob- 
stacles disappear ; who will ever be h»yal 
lo Truth, Freedom, Righl, Humanily ; who 
will not look for rules of conduct, (h)wn to 
the earth, in the mire of expediency, but, 
with Heaven-directed counienance, seek 
those grea.l " primal duties which shine 
aloft like stars," to illumine alike the path 
of individuals and of nations. They must 
be true to the principles of Massachuselts. 
They must not be Northern men with 
Southern principles; nor Northern men 
under Southern influences. They musi be 
courageous and willing on all occasions to 
stand alone, provided right is wilh them, — 
" 'I'hough every tile were a devil," said 
Martin Luther, " ycl will I enter Worms." 
Such a spirit is needed now by the advo- 
cates of right. They must not be ashamed 
of the name which belongs to Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, and Washington — and which ex- 
presses ihe idea to which they should be 
ilevoieil — Abolitionist. They must be 
thorough, uncompromising advocates of the 
repeal of slavery, of ils abolition under the 
laws and constitution of the Uniled Slates. 
J'hey must be Repealers. Abolitionists. 

There are a few such men now in Con- 
gress. Massaciiusetts has a venerable rep- 
reseutative, whose aged bosom still glows 
wilh inextinguishable fires, like ihe central 
heats of the monarch mountainof the Andes, 
beneath ils canopy of snow. He dedicates lo 
this cause the closing energies of a long and 
illustrious life. Would that all would join 
him ! 

There is a Senator of Massachusetts, 
whom we had hoped lo welcome here to- 
day, whose position is one of commanding 
influence. Let me address him with the 
respectful frankness of a constituent and a 
friend : — You have, sir, already acquired 
by your various labors, an honorable place 
in the history of our counlry. By the vig- 
or, argumeiilation andeloquence wilh whieii 
you have upheld the Union, and that inter- 
pretation of the constitution which makes 
us a nation, you have justly earned the ti- 
tle of Defender of the Constitution. By 
the successful and masterly negotiation of 
the treaty of Washington, and by your efforts 
to compose the strife of the Oregon, you 
have earned another title — Defender of 
Peace. There are yet other duties which 
claim your care, whose performance will be 
the crown of a life of high public service. 
Let me ask you, when you again take your 
seat in the Senate, not lo forget them. — 
Dedicate, sir, the golden years of experience 
which are yet in store for you, to removing 
from your country its greatest evil. In this 
cause you shall find inspirations to clo- 
(pience, higher than any you have yet con- 
fessed ; 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
Do not shrink from the task. With your 
marvellous powers, and the auspicious in- 
fluences of an awakened public sentiment, 
under God, who always smiles upon con- 
scientious labors for the welfare of man, we 
may hope for beneficent results. Assume, 
then, these unperformed duties. The aged 
shall bear witness to yon ; the young shall 
kindle with rapture, as they repeat the 
mwp Af Wfthfitnr : and the large comprtny 
of the ransomed sliall teach their children, 
and their children's children, to the latest 
generation, to call you blessed ; while all 
shall award to you yet aiiollier title, which 
shall never be forgotten on earth or in 
heaven — Defender of Humanity — by the 
side of which that earlier title shall fade in- 
to insignificance, as the Constitution, which 
is tfie work of mortal hands, dwindles by 
the side of Man, who is created in the im- 
age of God. 

And now let me say, in conclusion, that 
the lime has arrived when the Whigs of 
Massachuselts, the parly of freedom, owe 
il to their declared principles, to their char- 
acter before the world, and to conscience, 
lo place themselves firmly on the ground 
which I have indicated. 'J'hey need nol 
fear to stand alone. They need not fear 
to be separated from brethren with whom 
they have hitherlo acted in concert — belter 
he separated even from them, than from the 
Right. Massachusetts can stand alone, if 
need be. The Whigs of Massachusetts 
can stand alone. Their motto should nol 
be *' our party howsoever bottndcd,'* but 
our party bounded always by the Right. — 
They must recoffnize the dominion of 
Right, or there will be none who will re- 
cognize the dominion of the party. Let us 
here then, in Faneuil Hall, beneath the im- 
ages of our fathers, vow ourselves to per- 



' petual allegiance to llie Right — and to per- 
petual hostility to Slavery. Ours is a no- 
ble cause ; nobler even than lhat of our 
fathers, inasmuch as il is more exalted to 
struggle for the freedom others, than for 
out own. The love of Riglit, which is the 
animating impulse of our movement, is 
higher even than the love of Freedom. — 
Bui Right, Freedom and Humanity all con- 
cur in demanding the abolition of slavery. 

TIlc ClirUilan Pulpit. 

Mr. Edward Jerningham, in an "Kssay 
on the eloquence of the pulpit," full of in- 
teresting matter, observes : — •* The custom 
of commenceing a sermon wilh quoting 
the chapter and verse of a text, has grneral- 
ly obtained; hut where the text is long, 
and has something adapted to arouse the 
imagination, it appears to me that the omis- 
sion of the usual fiirin would have a better 
effect. Suppose the preacher were lo take 
for his text the words of St, Paul, relative 
lo the Resurrection, containing five verses, 
how powerfully would he burst on the at- 
tention of his audience, if, without refer- 
ence to the chapter and verse, he were to 
pronounce with an impressive voice and 
manner, these august words; * Behold, I 
show yon a mystery' ! &e. To give an- 
other instance, I will imagine a preacher 
enriro'ed with a congregation, for the pur- 
pone of hearing a charily sermon. I will 
imagine that, in^^teadof ihe customary dull 
and dry citation of the eha[)ter and verse, 
he should command attention with this por- 
tion of holy writ: * Come ye blessed of 
my Father,* tS:c., pronouncing by heart, in 
a solemn, expressive tone, the seven verses. 
Would not this be a more decisive method 
of awakening and captivating expectation ? 
Would it not be sounding the key-note 
which is to predominate through the whole 
of the discourse? " (Your present corres- 
pondent adopted the mode wilh good effect 
in using the passage for a charity sermon ; 
and he is templed to add here, that he de- 
voutly longs to have less of the "dry bones** 
andmoreof the "ffesh and blood" of preach- 
ing and praying in the Christian pulpit.) 

"Other texts (says Mr. Jerningham) of 
a similar tendency will offer themselves to 
the selection of a discerning preacher." 
" I must also profess myself a warm advo- 
cate for ihe practice of the pious and learn- 
ed Dr. Walts, who, at the close of any 
weighty sentence, was accustomed to sus- 
pend his voice, that, by the intervention of 
an impressive pause, the sentiment might 
sink deep into the heart. I am reminded 
to observe here, thai the splitting the sub- 
ject into diflerent members, and informing 
the audience how each division is to be 
treated, is an injudicious and defeclive 
melhod. This babbling anticipation de- 
stroys expectancy, lhat active principle of 
tlie human mind. How often have I been 
disgusted wilh a tedious bill of fare lo a 
meagre entertainment." (Mr. Jerningham's 
remarks remind your correspondent of an- 
other characteristic exponent of sermons, 
which has often suggested a foregone con- 
clusion to his mind, namely, when the 
preacher begins his discourse with — 
'* These words** — the text thai is — a very 
frequent beginnig. he has generally found 
ihem to be a prologue lo a dry, dull sermon, 
".As the good parson's quiet wrimm grows : 
First culiidi/ wtlles on some moral tcx^ 
Then cmyi-s from one division to the next." 

H at LET.) 

'* RpMpecliiiff the leimtli of lime that 
sliould be devoted to a sermon, no invaria- 
ble regulation ran be adopted, as some suh- 
jecls require more expansion than others. 
Are not our preachers. Sir, loo fixed and 
uniform in their regular /ia//-Ao?/r discours- 
es ?'* In that entertaining collection of 
Dryden's prose works, enriched wilh 
notes by Mr. Malone, I meet with the fol- 
lowing information: — " An hour measured 
by an hour-glass fixed by the side of the 
pulpit, was the usual length of a sermon at 
this time." — Anno 10;').'). When attention 
is led captive, the road seems short; con- 
ciseness may degenerate into improper brev- 
ity. The sermons of Dr. Ogden. and of 
Dr. Gregory, chaplain to ihe celebrated 
Bishop of LlaudalV, are sul)jcct to this flat- 
tering objection. A secret charm is some- 
limes diffused over a composition, for 
which the Knglish language has no appella- 
tion, but which, by the French, is denom- 
inated ttnction. This secret charm is of 
too aerial a nature to be bound by the 
chains of a definilion. It is nol that ele- 
£rant urbanity which pervades the delight- 
ful Letters of Sevigne ; it is not that insin- 
uating grace which enamels the pages of 
Addison; it is not lhat amenity whicli, like 
a silver stream, glides through the discous- 
cs of Atterbury ; but it is rather that mild 
magic, that genlle fascination, that endear- 
ing simplicity, which characterizes the 
writings of the Fvangelists. He who 
shall peruse ihem wilh enamored perseve- 
rance, may (while he strengthens his con- 
viction of their truth by the outward sign) 
acquire some portion of that affectionate 
eloquence for which there are no precepts 
of comjiosition. and of which there is no 
parallel. — London Inquirer. 

Tlac Contrast. 

Picket your entire seaboards with forls : 
plant a Paixham baltery on every hill top : 
let a crescent of seventy-fours occupy the 
mouth of every harbor and inlet ; — what 
avails it all, unless yon have incorruptible 
intc(;rity in the national councils, in Ihe 
field", behind the breastwork, on the qnartcr- 
dccU ? And how are yon to secure it here 
if it be first not among the people ? Can 
the stream rise higher than the fountain? — 
If the fountains of power among the people 
are polluted, how arc you to have pure 
streams from them ? If the people are cor- 
rupt, can you expect their representatives 
to he men of spotless integrity ? 

But on the contrary, strip the whole 
coast of its defences ; blow up every fi>rt ; 
dismantle every battery ; hum every ship ol 
war ; hurl every gun overboartl ; but secure 
an incorruptible populace: let the great 
mass be upright men, deeply imbued with 
the spirit of a sound morality, and the n.i- 
tion is nevertheless, invincildc. From such 
an exhaustlcss source will issue forlh the 
statesmen, (the soldiers, Uio seamen, l!ie 
Captains and Generals, who will soon hurl 
invasion from your shores ; and reteach the 
revolulionarv lesson, lhat a virtuous people, 
contending l->r their natural an<i unalienable 
rights, artTunconquer able.— /J/-. Junkins. 

Empj.otmknt. — The following just sentiment 
was utti'red by Daniel Wrhster. in a late speech 
in the Senate of the Unitrd States. It should tie 
held in everlasting remenilirauce : — 

" Sir, I say it im employment that make!) the 
people happy. Sir, ihiit great Irutli ought not to 
be forgotten ; it ought to he placed on the title page 
of every book on political economy intended for 
.\inerica, and such countries as,\merica. It ought 



to be placed upon every farmer's almanac. It 
ought to head the columns of every farmer's ma- 
gazine, and mechanic's magazine. It should ho 
proclaimed every where, notwithstanding what wo 
liear of the usefulness — and I admit the high us*-- 
fuljiess — of cheap lood — notwithstanding that, tlio 
great truth should be proclaimed every where, — 
should be made into a proverb, if it could, — lhat 
wht re thfre is work for the ttands and the men there 
iviil be work for the teeth. Where there is em- 
ployment there will he bread. And in a counlry 
like our own, above all others, will this truth hold 
good — a country like ours, where, with a great 
deal of spirit and industry among the masses, if 
they can fiml employment there is always great 
willingness for labor. If they can gain a fair com- 
pensation for their labor, they will have good 
houses, good clothing, good food, and the means 
of educating their families; and if ihey have good 
houses and good clothing, and good food, and the 
means of educating their children, from their lab- 
or, lhat latior will be cheerful, and they will bo a 
contented and a happy people." 

AvKcnoTK OF Dn. Krsii. — When ho was a 
yitung man, he had Ik-cu invited to dine in com- 
pany with Kobcrt Morris, Esq., a man celebrated 
lor the part he took in the American revolulion. 
It so happened lhat the company had waited for 
some time for Mr. Morris, who on his ajipciuance 
apologized for deUkining them, by saying that he 
hail heen engaged in reading a sermon of a clcr- 
gvtuan wi'i? had just gone lo England to receive 
orders. " Well ^^orris," said the Doctor, 

" how'dia.you like the s""""" ■ ^ 
>,.gr*-*7-» .j_u .. >...\"-\-f__.rtfi " said he, " \ 
tlid not llkt^ it at all. It's too smuolh and liLine lur 
me." "Mr. Morris," replied -the Doctor, "what 
sort of a sermon do you like !" "I like, sir," re- 
plied Mr. M., " lhat kind ot (treacbing wliieli drives 
:i inv into one corner of his pew, and niukirs hint 
think the devil is after him." 



To CirnR A Bchn. — A lady, preacher of iho 
Society of Kricnds in New York, was so success- 
ful in curing burns, lliat many supposed her |k>r- 
sessjed of tlu' power of working miracles. Tha 
following is tlie reeci|Ti fOT ihe medicine : — Tnke 
one ounce of beeswax, with four ounces burt^undy 
pit*'h, simmereil in an oartlien vessel together, 
with as much sweet oil aa will sol^n them into 
the consistency of a salve when cool— stir the h- 
quid after taking from the r'rc unlit quite cool. 
Keep it from the air in a tight box or jar. When 
used, spread it ihinly on a cloth, and apply it to 
the part injured. Open the bum wilh a needle 
and let out the water till it heals. 

The desire of knowledge is natural to all, but 
what advantage is it if lhat knowledge be notcon- 
tributive to virtue, [jicty. .'ind happiness! The 
most ignorant, the most abased of the human race, 
if he serve Ciod according to the best of his mean 
capacity, is a more valuable man, and a far hap- 
pier one, than flie man of large understanding, of 
infinite meii^f;?, and of deep judgment, but who 
wants holiness of heart. What avails it to count 
the stars and measure forth the heavens, and to 
know nothing of thyself? Of the tendency of thy 
thuughts, and fears, hopes, projicrtieB of a soul, to 
live forever! Knowledge, however vast, avails 
not with God; he will try us on the issue of what 
we have done — not what we know. 



The Sahara ot Africa. 

To form a correct conception of the Sa- 
hara, our readers must dismiss from iheir 
minds all the long and fantastic conceptions 
which have been attached, from lime im- 
memorial, to the interior of Northern Af- 
rica. Instead of a torrid region, wheie 
boundless sleppcs of burning sand are 
abandoned to ihe roving horsemen of the 
desert, and to beasts of prey, and where the 
last vestiges of Moorish civilization expire, 
long before the traveller arrives al Negro- 
lantl, and the savage communities of ihe in- 
terior, the Sahara is now ascertain^ to 
consist of a vast archipelago of Oases ; each 
of ibem peopled by a tribe of the Moorish 
race, or ils offsells, more civilized, and 
more capable of receiving the lessons of 
civilization, than the houseless Arabs of the 
'IVir : — cnltiv.'iiinji ttie ihiie tree uiih a])pli- 
cation and ingenuity, inhabiting walled 
towns, living under a regular government, 
fi)r the most part of a popular origin ; — 
carrying to some perfection certain branches 
of native manufactures, and keeping up an 
extensive system of commercial intercourse 
wilh Ihe northern and central parts of the 
African conlinenl, and from Mogador lo 
Mecca, by ihe enterprise and activity of 
their caravans. Fach of the Oases of the 
Sahara — which are divided from one an- 
other by sandy tracts, bearing shrubs and 
plants fit only for the nourishment of cattle 
— presents an animated group of towns 
and villages. Every village is encircled 
by a pn)fusion of fruit bearing trees. The 
palm is the monarch of their orchards, — 
as much by the grace of its form a*by the 
value of ils productions; and the pome- 
granate, the fig tree, and the apricot, clus- 
ter around its lofty stem. The lions, and 
other beasts of prey, with which poetry has 
peopled ihe African wilds, are lo be met 
with only in the mountains of the Tell, — 
never in the plains of the Sahara. The 
robber tribes of the Taurichs frequent the 
southern frontier of the Sahara, and the 
last tracts of habitable land wliich inter- 
vene between these Oases and the real Des- 
ert; but, in the Sahara itself, communica- 
tions carried on after the fashion of the 
country are regular and secure. War, in- 
dee<l, is of frequent occurrence between the 
neigldtoring tribes, — either for the posses- 
sion of disputed territories, or the revenge 
of supposed injuries; but all that is yet 
known of these singular communilies, 
shows ihem to be living in a completely 
constituted state of civil society — eminently 
adapted to the peculiar part of the globe 
which they inhabil, — governed by the 
strong tradiiions of a primitive people, and 
fullilling wilh energy and intelligence the 
strange vocation of their life. The popu- 
lation of the Flafi, or the most northern 
tract of the Sahara, between the 32 and 29 
degrees parallels of lalilude, is more dense 
than that of the Tell, or region near the 
coast ; though even there Ihe Oases are 
often separated by two or three days' 
march over the barren sand. Tlie Kafir is 
the sandy plain beyond, which produces a 
scanly pasture after the winter rains ; and 
to the south of that region lies the Talat, 
or sea of land, to be crossed without danger 
and snfleriiig by none but the dromedary 
nnd Arab horseman. The sedentary popu- 
lation i>f each of the Oases of the Sahara, 
centres in a town of more or less import- 
ance, and devotes itself to the cultivation of 
tlie palm and liie date, or to the manufac- 
tures. Around this town are assembled 
ihejindependent ksour, or villages of the 
triiies, some pastoral and some mercantile, 
whii h are in continual motion, and carry 
on what may be termed, the external rela- 
tions of the community. All the corn con- 
sumed in these villages and towns is growa 
in the Tell. The date, which is the great 
edible product of the Sahara, becomes un- 
wholesome, and even fatal to life, if it-be 
eaten without a proper admixture of other 
food ; ii^o th:it lije industry of one-half of 
the inhahitaiils of the Sahara, consists in 
prepariuiT commodities for the purpose of 
trade, whilst the other half carries on this 
trade, in the distant markets of the north ; 
and of these no inconsiderable number em- 
igrate to the coast for a long term of years. 
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Covlnfftou aita LoultvlU*. 

A friend at Covington write* us glowing ac- 
counu of the progrew of this place, averring, lhat 
in twenty years it will be the largest city in Ken- 
tucky. Among other things, he assigns the I'ol- 
lowing afl his reason* for this belief. 

1. Its connection with Cincinnati. 

2. The esiabliithnient of manufactories, in con- 
aequenco of that connection. 

3. 'I'ho certainty of MacaiJamizcd roaJs and 
railways being built into the interior of Kentucky. 

4. The comparative absence of slave labor 
around an<l back of Covington, and the constant 
filing up of the country with small farmers and 
free white laborers. 

Our corrcipondcnt thinks these causes will 
make Covington a city of twenty thousand inhab- 
itants in ten years, and that when tluM number ia 
attained, capital will be abundant, and every ne- 
cessary commercial facility afforded to make it the 
commercial heart of the State. He .says: 

"Suppose sliivery to be continued for thirty 



o — . m ine wonderful increase in popu- 
l ition. Enterprising rilizcni? from the interior of 
Kentucky are coming ht*r« :o *cttU', and capital- 
ists, both from Ohio and Kentucky, are making 
large investments in lai.«^, in and around (ho city. 
Is this so, with rcgar-j fj Louisville ? Can you 
find our young meif from Fayette, Jessamine, 
Bourbon, Sec, &c., tiomg there lo settle? Had we 
half the money ''^(f'lties Louisville now poMsoRses, 
I believe we would do as much business as she is 
now doing in five years." 

So, our Covington friend reasons. We like his 
love of place, and his endeavor to secure for Cov- 
ington every advantage. Nor is his reasoning de- 
void of plausibility. Take it for granted that sla- 
very ia to continue twenty years as it is in Ken- 
tucky — that the country around Loiwritle is to 
gel more and more in possession of large farmers, 
"and lhat the opposite is to be ihe case as to the 
country around Covington, and we question very 
much whether his conclusions would not be whol- 
ly true. There is no doubt of the fact, that free 
labor makes cities. Cincinnati owes all she has, 
and all she is, to this one cause. The rapid and 
wonderful growth of Covington, arises from the 
satne reason, and if it were to operate upon that 
place, and not upon Louisville, of course Coving- 
ton would shoot ahead, or at least prove a danger- 
ous rival. 

But is our correspondent right in taking it for 
granted, that the tendencies in and around Ijouis- 
ville, are as he states them? We think he is in 
error here. So far as regards Ihe city, we are cer- 
tain of it. But we suppose there is Home truth an 
to the feeling of the counties back of Louisville, 
as to the tendency to increase large and diminish 
the number of small farms — to put lands in the 
hands of the few, and drive out day-laborers, me- 
chanics and artizans of every class. No process 
could be more fatal. It will sap the foundation of 
the prosperity of any city. It may lo a limited 
extent increase individual wealth, but it must ne- 
cetearily diminish llie resources ami power iil the 
Blate. This fact cannot but l»e familiar to the ci- 
tizens of Louisville, and the question arises here, 
whether they will be content to submit to a utate 
of things which will retard their growth, and ne- 
cessarily give to all cities near them, marked and 
decided aclvantages — advantages which they might 
possess if they had the energy and the will to 
command them. 

We say, which they might possess. What is 
the population of Louisville ! Let us put it down 
in round nunibers at forty thousand. Now. sup- 
pose the active and intelligent men in thin popula- 
tion were united in their efforts to extend the re- 
sources and add to the population and power of 
Louisville— could it not be done? We have no- 
where in Kentucky an abler bar— merchants more 
enterprising and industrious — manufacturers and 
artizans more thrifty and persevering — white lab- 
orers more intelligent and steady. Give them a 
chance, and they will do for theniftelvcn all that 
any men similarly situated could do. T/te>/ haw 
that chance. Only let them speak freely and fear- 
lessly against the main cause which retards the 
growth of Louisville — only let them gather up and 
concentrate public opinion against slavery, and 
Louisville, with all her interests, will have a start 
that she never before enjoyed. No slaveholder of 
ordinary intelligence could resist this public opin- 
ion. He would be made to see that it was his 
pecuniary as well as moral interest to extend it— 
to give it strength and stability. No large land- 
holder could dream for a moment of opposing a 
public will that would demand freedom as tlie uni- 
versal law of the State. Ho would know at a 
glance that such a change would add to the value 
of his lands, and would tretilc his wealth in a few 
years. What, then, is wanting? Nothing, we 
repeat, but the consistent and earnest action of the 
citizens of Louisville in defence of their own in- 
terests. 

Very few of us realize the power of a great city. 
Its heart-throb is felt all over the State. There 
may be, as there is, prejudice against it^the 
country may denounce or dislike it — but its influ- 
ence goes forth through every commercial chan- 
jiel, and is felt by all. What is there which a 
great city may not accomplish, if she resolves to 
do it? Look at Boston. She has made herself, 
by her own energy, the central power of New 
England. Look at New York. By the develop- 
ment of the resources of that State, and her com- 
mercial might, she is the emporium of the land. 
Look at Cincinnati. Younger than Louisville, 
and once laughed at by her people, made by the 
.indomitable energy of her citizens, the great capi- 
tal of the Mid- West. And these cities, in accom- 
jplishing these wonderful results, have extended, 
.everywhere, about and around them, human in- 
•telligence, and every means which could increase 
human prosperity or human happiness. Shall 
Louisville lag behind in this glorious career of im- 
provement ? It is for her own people to answer. 
If they are content to allow the incubus of slavery 
to sit upon them, it must be so. But if they 
will do what they can to heave it off— if, uniting 
together, they act in defence of their own and the 
State's interest, the day is not distant when Louis- 
ville will be among the greatest cities of the land. 

We did not intend, when wc commenced writ- 
ing this article, saying so much on the subject 
Our wish was to call out some of our Louisville 
friends in reply to our Covington Correspondent, 
Let us hear from some of them. The subject is 
too important to be neglected. ■ 



The right sliall finally m\mp^:-T)/po. 



Wratern VIrKlikla. 

There ia a strong excitement in Western Vir- 
ginia as to the manner in which they have been 
treated by the Legislature of the State. 

The iMJopIe there are deeply anxious to extend 
the cause of education, and to do something, at 
the same time, to develope the resources of the 
country. But though, numerically, the strongest, 
Eastern Virginia possesses still the political power. 
Hence, has the Legislature denied to Western 
Virginia all her petitions. She asked for a right 
of way for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; it 
was refused. She petitioned for a general system 
of education, and internal improvements; the pe- 
tition was not granted. Finding this to lie the 
temper of the Legislature, the people of Western 
Virginia have determined to put their own shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and see if they cannot force, by 
their own moral power, something like justice from 
the Slate. 

They aak — " Must everythiog yield to llie stave 
interest! Must Eastern \ irgiuia be bolstered up, 
and Western Virginia sacrificed, because the one 
owns negroes, and the other is ripe for freedom ! 
Must the power of the State dwell in the hands of 
slaveholders and be used against the freemen of 
Virginia?" And they say. No. .\nd to utter this 
NO with cflect. Western Virginians are calling 
their conventions of the people and proclaiming 
what they want, and what they must have. One 
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luti tti.u tree discussions of the question of slavery 
all over Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

For some time past, the Richmond and Peterisburgh 
papers, have been urging Northern farmers to imi- 
grale into Virginia. What n this but a silent ad- 
mission that slavery is the cause of this decay in the 
old planting South ? An<1 how triumphantly does 
it put down the miserable boasts of the perpetual- 
islsof the Southern Slates? Says the Pelersburgh 
Intelligencer : 

*' No State in the Union, has suffered more from 
imigrulion than Virginia. The Eastern part of the 
Stale, on account of its slave property. l>eing dimin- 
ished in value by an exhausting moile of cultivation, 
has been the greatest sufferer by this drain, and 
whether or not the emigrants have heen made richer 
by their change, there can be no question that the 
Slate has been made poorer. Any practicable mode 
of either stopping ibis drain, or of introducing a 
laboring white population in the place of the Klave 
|)ro|>erty that is yearly abstracted from ihe State, is 
well worthy thoatlention of the citizens of Virginia. " 

This is adroitly put. But no man can mistake 
-the meaning of the writer, or the object of the para- 
graph. The Baltimore American, in quoting it, re- 
fers more distinctly to the real cause of the difficul- 
ty. Hear it : 

"In many parts of Eastern Virginia, and we may 
add in i>ome parts of Maryland also, the population 
instead of advancing within the latit twenty years, 
liHH decreased. Emigration, which is named as the 
cause of this decline, is itself the ellect of some oth- 
er cause or causes. 'J'be exhautttiun of the land un- 
der bad systems of culture long peritisled in. niake9 
emigration an alternative which many atlopi in de- 
spair of being able lo restore fertdity to the soil or 
to make a better system of culture available. 

*' An effect of some other cause or causes." 
What are they ? Can it be that sensible men are 
afraid of explaining them? Is it true that able 
editors of public journals can witness, year in, and 
year out, Uieir State sinking into poverty, and yet 
feel that they have not the liberty to discuss fully 
the subject? Oh! the tyranny of slavery ! It mars 

lll*» pr.»«ji.»«»^' nC ■■ p""|'lo, nitJ maii.ti Itrtt tlicil 

tongues. The slave wears openly the chain, but 
masters are as keenly fettered by the despotism 
which binds him down. The one clogs the body; 
the other enters, sharp and close as iron, into ihe 
very soul. " An effect of some other cause or 
causes! " Most true. It is all the effect of sla- 
very. Get northern farmers into \'irgiitia and 
Maryland ; plant free lul>or where now slave labor 
alone is employed, a.id emigration will cease, and 
these States will regain their lost power, and be 
again great and prosperous. 

Mlue mnd Oura. 

Who does not love a brave and generous spirit ? 
If we could tear out from our hearts, the self.shneBs 
which rules in them, and plant in its stead, love — 
a true love — for humanity — how liille of misery and 
pain would clog our path, or cloud the hopes of oth- 
ers ! 

We toil here for fame, for money, and we toil all 
the while for ourselves. If we talk of patriotism, 
we think of our advancement. If we struggle for 
society, we would enjoy honors amid success. Self 
rules^ It inluses itself into the go<Ki we do, mixing 
our best motives with impurity, and marring our 
best actions with evil. 

Why should it be be so? The thoughia in us, 
when holily directed, are ours and earth's richest 
treasure. The voice which gives utterance to them, 
sing it ever so sweetly and truly, will soon be silent 
ever more. The hand that pens them, strong though 
it be, must perish. But these thoughts, going 
forth, and catching, as they go from bosom to bosom, 
new power, become strong as the earthquake, and 
speak out their power with a wi7/ which society 
must hear and obey. Why not give utterance to 
them in all their purity and strength, that they msy 
become as the thousand arms, mountains to break 
—as the anthem of conqueiing tone — as the heart- 
throbs lhat gladden the world ? 

Listen, again, to the sweet and cheering song of 
Goo*Iwyn Barn>by. a« he seeks to plant in every 
heart, and extend throughout all society, the breath- 
ing, living spirit of humanity's loves, thoughts, and 

powers. 

Mine and Oura. 
Mine is the little hand, puny and weak. 

urs are the thouannd an. is, mountains to break ; 
Mine is the atom of clay for the grave. 
Ours is the earth, with hill, valley, and wave; 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod. 
Ours will arise to the heaven of God ! 

Mine is the secret prayer, breathed low and lone, 
Ours is the anthem of conquering tone ; 
Mine is the little flower nurtured in dearth. 
Ours are ihe blossoming Edens of earth ; 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the heaven of God ! 

Mine is the brain lhat but gleams like a ppark. 
Ours are the thoughts like stars lighting the dark ; 
Mine is the heart that beat.s fearfully hurl'd. 
Ours are the heart-throbs that gladden the world; 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod, 
Ours will arise to the heaven of God ! 

Mine is ihe hcrmit-life, lone in its hours. 
Ours arc humanity's loves, thoughts, and powers; 
Mine, scarcely mine, is this frame, doom'd to fall. 
Ours is our God, common Parent of all ! 
Mine will evanish like corpse in the sod. 
Ours will arise to the heaven of God ! 

GoonwTN Barmbt. 



If ever Col. Stevenson and his troops reach their 
destination, they will plunder as long as they can, 
or, failing that, will be greatt^r vagabonds than 
they were in their own country. 

Army Rumora and Reports. 

There will be found, in anotlier column, the 
news brought from the army by the steamers 
Telegraph and Day, which arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 18lh and I9th. Since then, the Mc- 
Kim has reached that port, bringing dates from 
Caraargo to the 10th, and Metamoras to the 24th 
ult. 

"Gen. Worth with his command were at Cerral- 
vo. On the 3d the Texas ranger*, started on a 
scouting tour, in the direction of Monterey. 
They proceeded thirty miles distant when, at the 
base of the mountains, they seized a Mexican, 
whom they compelled to give information about 
the enemy. 

One report of his statement amounts to this : 

"That the Mexican troops in Monterey amount 
to eight tl.ou.sand, with a heavy additional force 
near by, — that Mexicans arc rallying from all 
quarters, and that Ampudia and Arista are co- 
oi>erating with each other, and mean to give our 
troops bulllc." 

Another, and the more probable account is, 
that the Texian scouts proceeded thirty n.iles on 
the road to Monterey, — lhat they found Canales 
and Carrasco cncam[>ed in strong position with 
about double their force, — that they retreated, &c. 

We doubt very much whether the Mexicans 
have any thing tike the force stated above at 
.Monterey, or that Gen. Taylor will meet with 
any resistance between Carralvo and that place. 
Arista was deprived of his command some time 
since, and Ainpudia is confessedly unfit to lead. 
Besides, we cannot conceive of an oftcctual resist- 
ance being made until the central government 
shall be organized and firmly settled. We do 
not thcrSMire place much reliance on the camp 
rumors about buttles likely to b<* r»u>;lit. 

Sickni'ss ia on the increase at Metamoras. On 
llie 9th tlicre were five liundred under treatment. 
The following list of deaths has been publi.shed: 

"Geo. Striker, 8th infy.; S. Kainehart, 5th 
infy.; W. Lamlry, *-ind reg't La. vol.; J. Fisher, 
Wash, reg't La. vol.; W. Williams, do.; Freddy, 
'id artillery; Montague. A. J. reg't La. vol.; Mo 
Kary, vol.; Smith. 1st infy.; J. Brant, Louisville 
Legion ; A. J. Alexander, do.; Silas Craig, do.; 
J. Beachnian, do.; Simmers, do.; A. Starks, do.; 
Estis, do.; Barlow, Ist reg't Texas vol.; W. J. 
Clark, 1st reg't Ohio vol.; Mann, do.; Benton, do.; 
Scott, 2nddrag.; S. Northcut, 1st reg't Tenn. vol.; 
W. (iihson. do.; J. D. Watson, do.; Lloyd Bibb, 
1st reg't Ky. vol.; lUy, 3d reg't Ohio vol.; J. C. 
Wallace do.; V. B. Howard, l.st do.; J.Banks, 
1st reg't Tenn. vol.; C. F. Bernsford, do.; J. Burii- 
side, 2nd reg't Ohio vol.; J. C. Wallace, 3d reg'r 
Ohio vol.; 'J\ Lockwoul. 2nd re^'t Ky. vol.; Wm. 
Itives, do.; M. Leathers, do.; J. Young. Ist reg't 
Ind. vol.; J. Spriker, 2nd reg't Ky. vol.; Thon.as 
Ficklin, do.; McAfee. 1st reg't .\la. vol.; Martin, 
do.; Sinith, do.; W. E. Miller, do.; J. R. Hoi- 
combe, 2nd reg't Miss. \ol.; J. Moore, 1st reg't 
Ala. vol.; T. Walker, do.; Thonipson, do.; Mc- 
Cockle, 1st reg't (Jeorgia vol.; Brewer, do.; B. F. 
Jones, ilo.; A. F. Carp-nter, do.; A. M. Boyer, do.; 
VV. Watkins. do.; W. V. I'orier. do.; W. Wat- 
kins, do.; W. Wright, do.; J. Biirges, do.; J. 
Tompkins, do.; W. Godson, do.; W. Hoceback, 
do.; J. Walker, do.; Seago, do," 

The McKim brought over two hundred and 
fifty-six disabled volunteers. 

Keutncky Cavalry* 

Wc have ofhcial accounts from the Kentucky 
regiment of Cavalry. The following lellcr has 
been received by the editors of the Louisville Jour- 
nal from H. Maishall. 
To the Editors •/ ihf Louirville Journal t 

Gk?<tl»:,m»:.<« : — The Kentucky regiment of Cav- 
alry are to-day in camp near Victoria, 30 mites 
hence in the interior, having completed the march 
from Memphis of 81>G miles nverliind. t am here 
to select n camp near this place to await ortlers from 
Major General Taylor, as directed by Brigadier 
General Wool. 'I'he command has thus far been 
comparatively healthy and the horses are in good 
plight. Why we are halted in a sickly region, 20U 
miles from the Kio (irande, and at the opening of 
the campaign, doubtless there are ample reasons, 
which lime will develope. 

Thus far the regiment has lost as follows: 

Pritea Comfmny — Privates Hamm and Miller. 
Sliitxi/hau't 
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sident of the United States; that, so far as we 
have means of judging, it is now waged for con- 
quest ami the acquisition of teiritory, with the in- 
tent that the territory so acquired shall be formed 
into slaveholding States, and as such added to this 
Lnion; and that we hold this war, so far as it is 
resilly carried on for these purposes, to be unjusli- 
hable and wicked, and, therefore, as calling for the 
reprobation of all true patriots and alt good men." 

I'nitedly they agreed that the passage of the 
Tarifl Bill of lti46, adopted new and vicious prin- 
ciples in our revenue system, and is a portentous 
exfteriment, threatening disturbance and injury to 
the great intetesls of the country. They congra- 
tulate tlie people on the peaceful and honorable 
settlement of ihc Orecon quc«*.ioi., zvA give to the 
'^nitod States ^fermtr, and to l>mie! Webster, the 
credit of Uiis act. The*- denounce the President's 
vetoes of the fiiver and Harbor Bill, and of the 
bill indemnifying the sufferers by French spolia- 
tions, prior to 1800, and declare such vetoes to be 
at war with the spirit of the Constitution, and 
tending to e»talili.sh a (jractice, the effect of "which 
must be to give to the Executive a supreme con- 
trol over the whole legislation of the country. 
The suit-treasury law, if executed, they pronounce 
a gross wrong upon our foreign and domestic 
trade, and if to be evaded by the Agents of the 
Government, a pohtical fraud upon the |k-oj»Ic. 

On the queiiion of Slavery, the Massachusetts 
Whig Convention resolved unanimously — 

That the Whig*; of Massachusetts regard slavery 
as a great moral, political, and social evil, and they 
therefore pledge themselves lopresentos firm a front 
of opposition to the insiilution of slavery as is con- 
si^itent with our allegiance to the constitution and 
our <luties as members of the Confederacy. 

That the Whigs of Maisachuselts will continue 
to use all coifSlitulional and pr.»prr means to restrain 



We arc on a new career. The nation, at heart, 
is opposed to this war. It cannot Ihj olherwise. 
An honest people love justice, and love to do it, 
and will not, willingly, be parties to a despotism 
which robs another nation of its rights, or to the 
exertion of a military power which plunders it of 
its territory. Our country is doing both, towards 
Mexico. Will the people sustain the rulers that 
do it ? 

Wc subjoin a letter from the Washington cor- 
res|»ondcnt of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
under date of Sept. 28th, on this subject : 

The Administralion have, after full delibemtion, 
determined upon a line of operations againsi Mex- 
ico, which is to be imn.ediately pursued, and with 
tlic greatest vigor and energy lhat it may be able 
to cxerL 

I wi.s correct in my suggestion that it has been 
decided to take possession of Tampico. with a view 
to fueililalelhe operations of the army of invasion. 
Thiit strong and in. mediate movements are to be 
made, you nuiy infer from the fad that, on Satur- 
day, transfer drafts were bigned, at the Treasury, 
for very nearly a million of dollars on the N. \ ork 
Banks, in order lo place funds in New Orleans 
preparatory to new oj>erations. 

Santa Anna, though probably disposed for peace 
as promotive of his own interests, as well as those 
of his country, is merely the agent and represen- 
tative of military caprice, which ."iO frequently and 
suddenly produces in Mexico, " changes without 
revolutions," as (ieneral Salas so appropriately re- 
marks. Santa Anna was selected for the new 
movement because he had influence with the army, 
as General Salas states. He would not destroy 
that influence by promoting peace. He may be 
willing to get riil of those janissaries in some way 
or other, but it will be ditficult to do it. It appears, 
too, that the Constiuieiit Congre.is, upon which is 
devolved the duty of organising the government 
anew, is to be a free body, and chosen without ref- 
erence to any personal interests. The surmise that 



the already preponderating influence of slaveholding ! v^g,,,^ thig Congress as a mere ma 



interests in the national legislation, to defeat all 
measures caIcul%t«^-to uphold slavery, and promote 
all consiilutionat measures for its ovetthrow; and 
wilt oppose at all limes, with uncompromising zeal 
and firmness, nny ruriher addition of slaveholding 
.SiattH to mis I 'iiion, out of whatever U-rritory form- 
ed ; and th»l tliey will in lilc<> niannor op[toi.c alt 
further extension of slavery of the African race on 
ttiis conlinet.L If, under the government of Provi- 
dence, it shall happen lhat portinnsof this continent, 
not l>elonging to ihe L'niled Stales, shall l>e settled 
by the S^xon race, let tho^^e selllers carry with 
ihein wherever they go, together with their own 
free blood, the blessings of free government and free 
institutions for all, and chains and fetters for none. 
Wherever our language is hereafter lo be spoken. 



bine for the promotion of his own objects, is, 
therefore, unfounded. 

'I'he new movement is based mainly on two 
principles — internal tranquility, and territorial in- 
tegrity. 'J'he first act of tlie Constituent Con- 
gress, called to frame the organic law of the coun- 
try, would not !>e to alienate it» lerrit»>ry. If they 
can secure internal tranquility, they will feel more 
confident of preserving the integrity of their torri- 
torv. 

now bt lieve that there 
peaceirom the conciliatory dis- 
position of ,Mc \ li M 

General P. M. Butler, of S. C, stales that Mr. 
Polk, in a free eonjer^sution on this subn et, led 
him to infer that mucli depended on tlic influcn 



No sagacious persQd|c^ 
is umch hope tor peaccTron 



Ilrnitncr &, Cummins. 
None. 

Privates Ford and Leighton. 
Moore and Morton. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Privote Kicbaidson. 
" None. 

James Levasy. McBride, Maguire, Walker, and 
Wm. ('ber.anll have l»ien very ill. The last nam- 
ed is here, and I fear will die to-day. 

Have all letters destined for us sent here via 
New Orleans. Yours, &c.. H. MARSHALL. 



Steamboat Bulldlns in tlie West for 

1 N40. 

We find the following statistics in the Cin 
cinnati A<tvertiser, giving the number of steam 
boats built at the places named : 

Itonis. Tonnage 

New All)nn>-. 11 I ,i;5y 

l.oui«ville, 10 4.15'i 

J*r. l.o»ig. 10 U.lua 

riiieiiiiiali, !» 7.yo!» 

I'msLiurg. A'i tAZ^ 



Cott. 

siih.sno 

'27n.(XK) 

.'»o.'>.r.iw 

325.600 



Callfornlans. 

This regiment has sailed at last from New York. 
Alt parties regard itasan ill starred andjill managed 
business on the part of Government. It cannot 
but prove a miserable failure. The very idea of 
sending a regiment by sea, to California, constitu- 
ted as this is, is absurd in the extreme. Govern- 
ment is laughed at for its folly in attempting thus 
t« establish the military colonization of California. 



t*'"* 103 21.35(1 l.JOO.OUO 

I'he .\dvertiser says there are, at this time, no 
less tlian 730 steamboats on these rivers, whose 
tonnage will not fall short of 160,000 tons, and 
which cost in their construction and equipment 
not less than $13,000,000. Wttat a magnificent 
picture of Western progress is presented in tliese 
facts. Our steamboat commerce is only thirty 
years old, and a single large Iwat out of these 750 
vessels could take the whole annual produce to 
New Oeleans which forty years ago floated to 
that port. 

IlanoTer Collcg**, Indiana. 

Rev. Sylvester Scovil, of New Albany, Indiana, 
has Wen appointed President of this College, and 
w ill enter upon the discharge of his duties on the 
*8th of the present month. The llcv. F. Augus- 
tus Witlard, A. M., of Louisville, Ky., has Iwen 
appointed lecturer on chemistry, and new and 
complete apparatus procured. Wc are assured 
that the present arrangement will enable Hanover 
College to sustain the high reiiutation whicli it 
has gained for itaelf in past years. 

Wf r»rc anxious lo give full and accurate ac- 
counts of the leading movements of bolh parties, 
so that the people who commune with us may 
know what they are about We publish, conse- 
quently, on the first page, the speech of Mr. Sum- 
ner, delivered at the Convention on the 23d ult., 
as representing the views of one portion of the 
whig party of Massachusetts. He is a gifted man, 
a fearless and honest thinker, and a straight for- 
ward and strong talker. Upon some points the 
delegates to the Whig Convention of Massachu- 
setts were agreed. They all regarded tlie war 
against Mexico as an act of direct and enormous 
usurpation on the part of the President, setting at 
nought the principal restrictions of the Coiifititu- 
tion, and tending to establish in the hands of the 
Executive an absolute |»ower of war. The pur- 
pose for which the invasiuii of a sister Republic is 
prosecuted, they do not profess to undereitand. Is 
it to acquire more territory T If it be, is that ter- 
ritory, when acquired, to he one in which slavery 
is to be established? And is it then, with slavery 
existing in it and as its characteristic, to form an- 
other annexation to this Vnion. They protest in 
the name of liberty — in the name of humanity — 
in the name of onr holy religion — against this, and, 
calling upon all freemen to look npon these start- 
ling and alarming projects of power, in convention 
assembled, they solemnly resolve : — 

" That the present war against Mexico originat- 
ed in an illegal and unauthorized act of the Pre- j 



our history remen.l^ered, onr example quoted, orour I disposition of Santa Anna. In case the war 
kiiulred ackiiowlnlged, tliere let universal freedom 
and equal laws In; proclaimed to man. 

These resolutions were not satisfactory to a large 
number of the delegates present. Mr. Stephen C. 
Pliillips, consequently, offered a series of resolutions 
(which we have not as yet received,) as an amend- 
ment, which occasioned an animated debate. This 
debate and the resolutions^ we shall give in our 
nexU 



Proclnmatlou of General Kearney. 

This is a most extraordinary document. It 
opens enlircty new viewd of constitutional rights and 
executive power. 

It musl not be supposed that the American gen- 
erals write these proclamations. 1'hey are emana- 
tions from the supreme authority at Washington. 



should be protracted. .Mr. Polk said a large num 
ber of troops would be called for. Gen. Butler 
ROCS on to say lhat the " war will he protracted.'' 
Gen. Butler's idea that th" Mexicans will be " dis 
posed for |>eace, when their domestic altars arc in 
vaded," is now the common opinion; and the 
Government seems to have decided to act upon it 
Whatever liopes of aspeeily peace were founded 
upon tlie policy of Santa Anna, have been abini 
doned. From the Congress, I think, there will be 
less hope of peace, even should we wait till De- 
cember for its meeting, and then some six months 
I'ur its deliU^ration and action. 

The Government, therefore, have decided to 
wage war in earnest, and witli all its energies, from 
this day forward. 



Free Labor vs. Slave Labor. 

The Caiohniuns are beginning to discuss this 
riie Piesident of the U. Slates, and not they, are subject, and with their usual botdnesd assert the su- 



responsible. 

That a milittry officer hos a right to take pos- 
session of a country with which his nation is at war, 
we can understand ; but that he has a right to an- 



periorily of stave labor over free labor. Their no- 
tions are futile as ttie wind. It is true that slave labor 
competes with am) injures free labor in every way ; 
but it is not true that the former can be made. 



nex it, we cannot comprehend. Listen lo his grand j under any circumstances, to take the place of the 
proclamation. He absolves the people of all fur- latter. 

Iher allegiance lo the Government of Mexico — de- In Kentucky, our beat informed manufacturers 
clorcs them to be citizens of the United Stales, and are usmg white tabor wherever they can obain it, 
with one bold dasti of the pen annexes a large ter- i as they find from experience that they can make 
ritory, with humlreds of thousands of souls '\<t it, lo 1 better articles, and al cheaper rales. This is enough 
the Union. No formulas, it seems, are needed — lo answer a whule chapter ofrtheory. Bulwliy is it, 
no consultations of Congress. The act is decreed if the position of the Carolinians be true, that iTiey 
and done. Why Old Rome, in her mightiest day don't go ahead 1 Why is it that the only flourish- 



of conquest, never exceeded a usurpation so mon* 
Btrous as this. 

Has not the Rio Grande heen the uttermost boun- 
dary claimed by all parlies? Has the President or 
Congress ever set up a right to more of Mexican 
territory ? Suppose General Taylor has the same 
instructions, how long will it be before alt Mexico 
is added to the Union 1 We see not how the peo- 
ple — )tow thrir n-presenlativeB in Gongrcts can 



ing parts of North Carolina are in the upland 
counties, such as Lincoln and Wilks, where smsll 
farmers exist and manufactoriea are carried on by 
white labor? Why is it that the only portions of 
South Carolina, at all independent or prosperous, 
are in the upper districts ? 'i'lio railroads — the 
large cities, arc all in the lowlands, and ilierc dec:iy 
is set as a mark upon everyiliiiig. The long mos« 
on Itie trees seems like a wfreping drapery, yet it is 



stand this extraordinary abuse of power. It is un- I not half sosad to the eye as the deseited farms, and 



paralleled, almost, in the history of any nation. But 

to the proclamation of Gen. Kearney. 

Proclnmntion to the Infuibitantt of AVw Mexico, 
btf Hri^adier General S. ft'. AVdrnfy, cotn- 
manding- the troupt of the Umtid Utatea in 
the tame. 

As l>y the act of the Republic of Mexico, a state 
of war exists between that Government and the 
United States, and as the undersigned, at the head 
of tiis troops, on the 18th inst., look possession of 
Santa Fe, the capital of the department of New 
Mexico, he now announces his intention to hold the 



worn out plantations of a waning slave power. 

But listen how these perpelualists vaunt them- 
selves and their resources ; we quote from the 
"Southern Planter's Political Economy." 

'* Slavery, as it now exists in the United Stales, 
is calculated to exert a gieat infiuence upon our pol- 
icy and future prosperity. I am not going to dis- 
CU8K the horrors of Slavery, its moral turpitude, nor 
whether it is right or not. On all itiese puints there 
can be but one opinion, if the thing had to lie gone 
over again. I merely lake it ssitexitits, as it stands 



department, with its original boundaries, (on bolh ' T"^''^ and fastened upon us. ai:d ...tend lo show 
sides of the Del Norte) as a part of the United ^''^^""S ^as upon our lo^ nmrkcts. and pro- 
States, and under the name of the territory of New i I' f '^"'t''*- '"q"")' P«>'»'cal 
Mexico economists, belore they adopt any great measures 
The undersignel has come to New Mexico with I a""^'^* productions, and re- 
a strong military force, and an equally strong one ' f^"'*^*^!; ^.^ . I't^cu lar sort of labor ts 
is f.dlowing close in his rear. He hs. more troop, i '^'''"^^ P'^""?' ' into ihe Lmte.t Stales, that 



than necessary to put down any opposition that can 
possibly be brought aguinst him, and therefore it 
would be but folly or madness for any dissatisfied or 
discontented persons to think of resisting him. 

The undersigned has instructions from his Gov- 
ern.nent to respect the religious institutions of New 
Mexico, to protect the property of itie church, to 
cause the worsliip of those belonging to it to be un- 
disturbed, and their religious lights in the amplest 
manner preserved to them. Also to protect the 
person and property of alt quiet and peaceable in- 
habilanls within its boundaries, againvt their ene- 
mies, the ?^ulaws, Navahoes, and others. And 
while he a»:sures alt that it will \to his pleasure as 
well as his duty to comply with those instructions, 
he calls ufH)n them to exert themselves in preserving 
Older, in promoting concord, and maintaining the 
authority and efficiency of the law? ; and to re- 
quire of (hose who luve lefl their homes and laken 
up arms against the troops of the United States, to 
retuin fiirtbwith lo .hem, or else they will be con* 
sidered as enemies aid traitors, subjecting their per- 
sons to punishment, and their property to seizure 
anil confiscation, for die benefit of the public treasu- 
ry. It is itic wish ind intention of ttie United 
States lo provide for New Mexico a free govern- 
ment with the least {ossible delay, similar to those 
in the United Slates ond the people of New* Mex- 
ico will then be called on to exercise the rights of 
freemen in electing their own Representatives to the 
Territorial Legislature, but unlit tliis can be done, 
the laws hittiertoin existence wilt be continued un- 
til changed or modified by competent authority, and 
those persons holding oHice wilt continue in the 
snme for Ihe present, -r»^vide<l 'brv will romtider 
uiuiiiwivrs good citizens and willing to take the 
oath uf allegiance to tlie United States. 

The undersigned hereby absolves all persons 
rcsi4ling within the boundary of New Mexico. from 
further allegiance to the republic of Mexico, and 
hereby claims them as citizens of the United States, 
Those wlio remain quiet and J^eaceablc will he 
considered as good citizens and receive protection. 
Those who arc found in arms, or instigating others, 
against the United States, will be considered as 
traitors, and treated accordingly. Don Manuel 
Armijo, tlie late governor of this department has 
fled from it. The undersigned has taken posses- 
sion of it without firing a gun or spilling a drop of 
blood, in whidi he most truly rejoices, and fiir the 
present will he considered as Governor of the ter- 
ritory. 

Given at Santa Fe. the capital of the territory of 
New Mexico, this 22d day of August, 1846. and 
in the 7lftt year ot the Independence of the United 
States. By the Governor, 

S W. KEARNEY, Brig. Gen. 



or Warl 

This is a fearfu. question lo ask, and fearfully 
shall we have to answer it in this Mexican busi- 
ness. 

Some weeks ago prospects of peace were bright, 
now, all the tendencies are warlike. 

We have very little di>ubt of the fact, that our 
Government had an understanding with Santa 
Anna, and as little doubt as to the other fact, that 
Santa Anna would make peace if he could. But 
he cannot look alone to his own wishes. He must 
regard the will of the Mexican people. There is 
no telling, therefore. wh?n, or where this infamous 
war will vnd. 



it is liard to calculate, and of which the ellects are 
difficult to estimate. Three millions of people or 
laborers, whoso wages are what ihy cat and wear 
only, working under other stimulants lhat. their in- 
terests, an<l showing a steadiness and unchangea- 
bleness unknown to labor generally, cannot fail to 
produce such results as could not lie appreciated by 
any rules of a Smith. These laborers insure and 
perpetuate themselves, and arc guarantied to the 
country and their immediate owneis by the most 
sacred and fundamental laws of the nation. No 
free lalfor can compete with them, for fiee labor 
must have wages that will bear the irregularities in- 
cident lo all latwr, such us occasional relaxalion, 
illness, whims, changes and dissipations. The free 
laborers are in fumifies, and useless n.ouths are to 
be fed, — houses, rents, furniture, taxes, doctors* 
bills, alt amounting to some style and a considerable 
amount, have to be sustained. The slaves live 
without beds or houses worth so calling, or family 
cares, oi luxuries, or parade, or show; have no re- 
taxations, or whims, or frolics, or dissipaiions ; in- 
stead of sun to sun in their hours, are worked from 
daylight 1(11 nine o'clock at nighu Where the free 
laborer would require one hundred dollars a year for 
clothing alone, the slave can be supported for twen- 
ty dollars a year, and often is. This makes the 
wages of the one forty cents a day, of the other six 
cents only. I prove this by the facts of Ihe case. — 
The average wages or price of labor in the United 
Stales is forty cents a day ; in England two shil- 
lings, and on the continent of Euro|>e is about 
twenty-five cents. A slave consumes in meat one 
hundred pounds of liacon or pork, costing, in Ken- 
luiUcw, UIiLa, iwJMMra, iKinms, MTrmrnri. 'IVnnesisrp 

and Western Virginia, ;— thirteen bushels In- 
dian corn, costing J2 ; this makes up his food, 

Now for salt and medicine add jS I. and it runs thus: 
A year's food is $11. Their clothing isof cottons- 
fifteen yards Lowell. $1 .50 ; ten yards linsey. ; 
one blanket, #2; one pair of shoes, J I— malting 
?8,50. Now this sum of ^S19 50, say 3120, divided 
among the working days is six cents. 'J'his is not 
fancy, but every day's practice. So the wages of a 
slave is one-tixth part of the wagen of the free la- 
borer. If slave labor, iherefoie, was organized to 
the best advantage, no free labor could stand against 
it. I have shown before, how well fitted slaves 
are for manufactories, and how confidential and 
trusty." 

Free laborers can see from this extract what 
Southern perpelualists would do for them, and how 
they reason about tlieir pronperity. " If slave talwr 
was organized to the liest advantage," says this wri- 
ter, " no free labor could elond against it." Aye, 
and then the non-slaveholding whites would be for- 
ever at the command of the slave owner. He 
would tread them down, and elevate the slave above 
tliem. Vain and futile wish ! The arm of God wilt 
slay this cruet oppression ond the power of man be 
uplifted to do justice alike to white and black. 

These perpelualists would organize slave labor 
to the best advantage to accomplish their objects. 
Let them. There will bo another and a nobler or- 
ganization, which in peace and love, will conquer 
their banded might and heave olf their mountain 
oppression. It wilt l»e an organization of freemen 



they can resist such an organization 1 Are they 
mad enough to suppose, when the free pow- 
er of the South is fully roused, and its will sent 
forth in the anthem of conquering tone, that they 
will daie then lo talk to the white laborers in this 
despotic vein ! There is not one of these perpelual- 
ists lhat would not hide his head in very shame 
at this vile attempt to degrade man. 

But we are glad to hear them talk out so boldly. 
It will enUghten many a mind that we. and others 
laboring with us, would fail lo reach. We give 
wing to their words, therefore, and only wish that 



giment was required to attend to them. Tlu Tcn- 
nesseeans were particularly uuforlunate ; thcN h.M 
to call on the Alabamians to the living and 

bury the dea.l. The number patients in the 
hospital at Matamoras is Urger than that at Cam- 
argo ; but the mortality is greater at the latter 
place— near three to one. Volunteers, unaccus- 
tomed to a southern climate, when prostrated by 
fever, seldom recover their strength. They die olf 
quickly, or else become so enfeebled that they arc 
unable to help themselves. Gen, Taylor sends 
home all the sick as fast as they are discharged 



we might make them more familiar in the home of I from the hospital. Indeed, he allows the discon 



every free non-slaveholding laborer in Kentucky and 
the South. 



A True AVork of Art. 

Some months since we visited Ci.icinnati, and, 
while there, saw a remarkable picture. 

We have not yet observed any notice of this 
painting in the Cincinnati papers, owing, we pre- 
sume, to the fact, that very few persons are aware 
of its existence. How it happened that we had 

the good fortune to witness what very few persons I y^^^.^^^ ^.jj, j^^^ jj,^^^ 



tented to return, as far as he is enabled to do so. 

On the f)th. Gen. Taylor crossed the San Juan, 
and on the 7lh took up a line of march for Seral- 
go, where Gen. Wortli had halted. He was pre- 
paring for any emergency. He allowed neither 
officers or men to take more baggage than they 
cofild pack upon their hacks. The supplies were 
seiil off by pack-mules, and the Goner:. 1 expects to 
have thirty days' provisions for twelve thousand 
men when he reaches Seralgo. There, it is be- 



have seen, is something which we do not consider 
ourselves bound to state. But we saw the picture, 
and have no doubt the artist will be very much 
surprised lo notice a reference to it in our columns. 

The picture in question was painted by John 
P. Frankenstein, a young artist of great merit, who 
is known to his friends as an enthusiast in his pro- 
fession. The composition of the picture is very 
fine. It represents Mrs. W*'**', (a gifled lady, 
who has cut out of the solid stone an admirable 
bust of her husband,) sitting and looking earnestly 
on the model of a bust in clay, on which she is en- 
gaged. Between the model and the lady, appears 
Miss W"*", (one of the loveliest young ladies 
of the Queen City,) who is represented with her 
full face towards you. Her portrait Jju-y accu- 
rate, and is extremely natural. Mrd^W****" is 
represented, in profile, wilh a fidelityjj^truth, a 
life-likeness, and vigor of execution, which would 
do credit to any artist. If this superb picture is 
ever submitted lo the inspection of the public, and 
Cincinnatians do not take the accomplb^hed young 
artist to her heart, and cherish him as one of the 
brightest jewels in her queenly tiara, we shall con- 
cUhIc she has much less love of her genuine ar- 
tists than she has heretofore professed. 

We do not think, judging from what wc have 



It is thought that there will be no serious oppo- 
sition. Gen. Taylor believes he will reach Mon- 
terey, and even Saltillo, without a conflict. But 
he had picked his men, and none were suffered lo 
go who could not stand a long march. The vol- 
unteer regiments were reduced in consequence;, 
few of them exceeding five hundred men. There 
are one from Tennessee, one from Mississippi, one 
from Ohio, one from Texas, the Baltimore battal- 
ion, a part of the Texan infantry, reorganized, ami 
Gillaspie's rangers. 

Gen. Patterson was lefl in command of all the 
country from Camargo to the mouth of the river. 
Strangers were prohibited from entering the Rio 
Grande. Gen. Butler was with Gen. Taylor. 

Col. Humphry Marshall had reached Lavacca. 
A regiment of mounted gunmen, under his com- 
mand, were at Victoria. On the 14th, thirty wag- 
ons lefl Lavacca for San Antonio. There was a 
rumor afloat, that Col. Harney had marched into 
Mexico, contrary to orders— that he had been or- 
dered back by Gen. Taylor,and pul umler arrest — 
that a part of his baggage-train had l>eeii captured 
by the Mexicans, Ac, &c. This needs confirma- 
tion. 

Santa Fe. 

This portion of Mexico is in possession of our 



heard, that Cincinnatians have a proper apprccia- I troops. No resistance was made to them 



tion of either of the girted artists to whom we have 
alluded. Frankenstein is superior, in some res- 
pects, to any other artist that ever walked her 
streets and would, if properly encouraged, prove 
' himself able to i)roducc pictures of extraordinary 
merit. Wc were surprised lo find that Mrs. 
W*"*'* was not generally known, as an artist, in 
that city in which she has lived for the last fifleen 
or twenty years. She is a woman of very striking 
uppeamnce. Her head is a ^oble one, and her 
mind is richly endpwcd. She has an unusually 
large poetic faculty, and thinks wilh great fi)rce. 
Her ch.iraclcr is strong and decided, without being 
uiifeminine, and her heart i^ alive wilh philanthro- 
pic and elevated feelings. She is a remarkable wo- 
man, and worthy of the admii-ation of all who prop- 
erly regard pure-heartedness and intellectual vigor 
in woman. 



August the 14th, four Mi^xican ilrogoons came 
with a letter from Gen. Armijo to Kearney. On the 
15th, tlie army entered the Mexican village. The 
General addressed the people and the Aleade from 
the top of one of the houses. An officer of the 
ex(iediti(m gives the following account of Ihe affair. 

(ien. Kearney told lhem"that he came by order 
of the United Slates, tu take possession of New 
Mexico, and to extend the laws of the U. S. over 
them. That he had an ample force with him. and 
that another army would soon join them. That 
iti future, they were absolved from all ntleiriance 
to the Mexican Government and Gov. Armijo. and 
must hold allegiance to ihe United States and to 
HIM as their Governor. That for this allegiance, 
they wimld be protected by the U'nited States <Jo- 
vernment from the Indians, (who are dreadful 
Kcourfjes to lliem.) and from all their eneiniei?. — 
That he came to protect the jioor man as well as 
the rich man. That if tliey remained pcaceutily 
th 



She has exhibited much genius as an | at home, tlu y woul^^be conxiilered good citizens, 
artist; some of her designs are very beautiful, and '* ^"""'^ fightiiijf against him, they would bo 
^11, fi , «f„.i,. iL considered traitors, ami treated accordingly." 

the bust of her husband, cut from the stone by her .■ i .» » i i ■ » ■ * 

^ He contmueil the Akade ni Ins new ufl.ce, and 

own fair hands, ts a work of eminent merit, told him to be governed by the laws of Mexico lor 
Whether it is lhat she shrinks from the gaze of ; the present. 

the public, that she is not better known than wo L '° ^^"^^ 

. . 1 1 ■ ■ n- ■ > I formed '* that some of tlie priests had endeavored 

are informed she is in t^mcmnati, we do not i „„i.„ ,i, . .- . i. . » 

I to matte them l>elieve lhat he was coming to de- 
know; l)ut thig we do know^that, if Cincinnati ' stroy their religion, and lo inflict grievous wrongs 
contains ten women as truly admirable and lovely \ upon them." This he said was false. He told 

as Mrs. W , she is richer in superb speci- i Persons, property and religion 

- I ■ 1 .1 .1 -.1 . - I would not be interfered with. Now, said he, " un- 

mcnsof womankind than any othercity with which i„. ■ , . „ m » i i i 

\ these nrcnmstanees, are you, Mr. Alcade, and 

we arc acquainted. you, two Captains of Militia, willing to take the 

Wc can hardly tolerate a pretender in art, and oatli of allegiance to the United Suites." Two of 
have frequently had our sentiment of justice of- ^'"""^ f^'=',''»Iy consented, hut one of the captains 
. , , , , „. . .r ■ e ■ ■ 1 evaded the question, ihe General demanded a 

fended at ehiborate eflorU.to puff mferiority into j ..t^p^^ical answer: the CapU.in said "yes," but 
I>laces due to merit only. We love a true artist, ii was evident, it was with a bad grace. They 
and rank high among men worthy of note the in- : then raised their hands, and made the sign of the 
dividual who causes trulh to speak from the pic- cross wiili ttic thumb and finger, all present un- 
I I . ' I TH * ■ covering tht-ir heads, and the Genera) in a solemn 

lured canvas or sculptured stone. 1 he true mis- , . ■ . . .v. <• n ■ .i a- 

I , manner a(lm.ni.;tered the following oath : " \ on 

sion of the ortisl, like that of the jMiet, the philos- | do swear lo hold faithful allegiance to the I'liitod 
opher, or the philanthropist, is to stimulate the States, and to defend its government and laws 
mind and ennoble the sentimenU with striking ""J^'^^t ^11 its enemies, in the name of the Father, 
, .• 1, . r 1 1 .1 'n t ""'I Ghost," or words to that effect, 

revelations of the Beautiful and the True. In TLn f tl.^.. ■ i r ii i i i i 

I 1 lie iieneral then said — " I will shake hands wiili 

proportion as we venerate the man who, starling them as good friends." When he canir to thn 



ca])tain who did not seem to enter fully into the 
matter, he took him by the hand, and told the in- 
lorpretcr, " tell the man to took me in the eye." 
The General gave him one of his significant smiles, 
and with tiis keen eyes fixed firmly on him, seem- 
ed lo say, " I know you are a rascal;" — (such ho 
no dout)t was ;) but the others, I think, were hon- 
est. He then told the peo]>le, (alwut iwo hundred) 
I shake hands wit|i, you all through your Alcade, 
and hail you as good citizens of the United States; 
can produce works which appeal to our souls with "po" which tliey raised a general shout. Al this 
an irresistible pathos, like that which comes down I «f« extensive fields of wheat and corn, cul- 

tivated by irrigation, from a beautilul creek. " ho 



from the masses, produces works which prove 
that he has loftier conceptions of the powers and 
dignity of the human soul than those usually en- 
tertained, is our detestation of pretension without 
vigor and sham without substance. The world 
without and the world within, the objects that 
are visible and the forces that are invisible, 
abound in materials out of which the true artist 



to us from the midnight stars, which s[K>ak lo us 
from the surges of the ocean, or steals into our 
hearts from mountainous cliffs, in our deeply 
meditative moments. 

A work of art, which is not like the tongue of 
a good man, which docs not address language to 
our souls whereby they are informed, refreshed, 
and ennobled, is far from being perfect. We re- 
quire that a work of art shall raise us above our 
worldliness, shall elevate us, as a rain)K>w does, 



water is taken out on each ^\Ae in canals, and 
spread over their fields. It was a beautiful sijiht 
to see the clear mountain water rushing through 
these canals, and producing luxuriqjiL^elds of 
corn and wheat, where rain so KcMoin (alls. ^ 

Our c'tuiji was near these fields, aiid altliough 
sentinels were plawid very near together, with 
strict orders to keep every animal out of ihem.yet 
I some did get in, and some damage was done. 
I The (ieneral told the Alcade lhat he had used 
j every precaution lo prevent *' any interference 
Willi their crops." yet " they had sustained some 



anil enable us to feel that we arc nearer heaven i He told him lo examine the fields and as- 



than we seem to be in our ordinary moods. 
Mexico. 

It is difficult to tell what is the exact condition 
of our relittions with this country. 

By tjle arrivals, it appeared that Mexico had 
refused to negotiate with the United States while 
our armies were within iier territory, and our fieets 
upon her coast. The Washington Union declares 
this is not the case. It says lhat the Government 
of Mexico is determined to refer the President's 
peace overture to the constituent Congress* which 
will assemble December the 6lh. 

According to this, Mexico neither accepts nor 
declines the President's overture. What then ? 
Our army is now far in advance upon the city of 
Mexico. Monterey, Santa Fe, Chihuahua and Ca- 
lifornia are in possession of our troops. Will .Santa 
Anna make no resistance? Will he wait until 
the Mexican Connrcss iut.-cl, boforu he does any 
thing 1 This is not likely. And if he does move, 
how and when will the war be ended ? It really 
looks as if our troops must march to the city of | Conquest 



certain what the damage was to each uiMi) to 
send him a statement of it to Santa Fe, and lhat 
full compensslion should l>e paid thein. They 
seemed dclighlcd with lliis exemplification of equal 
justice — a thing not dreamed of in New Mexico, 
under the rule of Armijo. 

Talk of a fight on the mounlaiu passed! We 
marched for tlicm, the infantry passing around tu 
guard our rear. We arrived at thcin. 'I'he com- 
mand was given. Draw Suhrc. and we passed 
tlirough in a quick trot. Joined by Capt. Cook. 
Says the .Mexicans wilt give us figlit. 

The villages we have passed to-day arc built of 
siin-lnirnt bricks. The houses have flat roofs cov- 
ered with earth, and are dry and comfortable, from 
the absence of rain or moisture. Each one has a 
church and a grave-yard, with high walls of sun- 
burnt brick. There is more intelligeikce among 
them than I expected to find, and with a good go- 
vernment an<l protection from the Indians, they 
will become a happy people. 

On the 16lli, other villages were taken posses- 
sitm of in the same way ; and on the 17th, the ar- 
my passed the ancient town of Pecos, 'i'his is ouo 
of the ancient places of Mexico. It stands on aii 
eminence, and is said to be built long before tho 
Some of the buildings are still so far 



Mexico, whether our Government wish it or not. 
Our army has won laurels for itself in this must 
unjust war. In every quarter praises have been 
sung lo its valor. Sadder thoughts now crowd 
upon the public mind, as it l>eginB to comprehend 
the amount of suffering and death which now fol- 
low the footsteps of the American soldiers on the 
banks of the Uio Grande, and the immense amount 
of exi>eiiditure which is so uselessly scattered over 
the sterile plains of Mexico. 'J'he country de- 
mands jieace, and we trust, amid all the discour- 
aging circumstances, that oar Government may 
secure it, in justice to ita own character and the 
cause of liumunily. 

From the Army. 

The Telegraph arrived at New Orleans from 
Brasos Santiago, which place she left on the 12lh. 
She brought with her 3(>5 sick and disabled vol- 
unteers and 45 officers. 

The schooner Edward Tillotson, wilh 6S dis- 
charged soldiers, was blown ashore near the Sa- 
bine. Six of the {>oor fellows had died previous to 
this disaster. On the voyage, James Hoffman, 
from Nashville, Tenn., jumped overboard and was 
drowned. Benjamin Harlwell died a few hours 
afterwards. 



perfect as to show three full stories. The church 
attracted a good deal of attention. It is large, 
and, though in ruins, was evidently a fine building. 
The eastern roof is slill good. Tlie Mexicans took 
ofl' their hats on entering, and the Americans did 
Ihe same. Gen. Kearney took a son of Salazar 
prisoner at this place. Ho sent the Mexican gen- 
eral word, that he would treat his boy well if he 
remained peaceable; if not, be would hang him. 
The Mexicans were a good deal alarmed. They 
feared that the Americans would convert iheir 
churches into barracks, and destroy private pro- 
perty. Gen. Kearney succeeded in quieting their 
fears. 

On the Iftth, our army reached Canon, where 
the Mexican army had been encamped, some tlirce 
thousand strong. Their position was one of great 
slrenglh. One of the officers of the army givet* 
the following account of lhat position, and tho 
taking of Santa Fe. 

The passage was not more than forty feet 
wide— in front they had made an obstruction 
with timber, and Inyond this, at three hundred 
yards distance, was an eminence in the road, on 
which their cannon had been jilaced ; and it was 
thought by us that their position was equal to 
5000 men. We reached the hill which ovcHooks 



It wilt be a moral banding together of the free la- j The hospital at Camargo was crowded with the ^ ^\ artillery was 



borers of the South, In defence of their own and hu- 
manity's fights. And do these perpetualisls think 



, , I P"' line, and the mounted troops and infantry 
sick. Six hundred volunteer^! were in it. an<l they „ere marched through the town to the palace, as 
were dying fast. It is stated that near a whole re- j it i« called, on the public square, where the Gen. 



and his stall" dismounted, and were received by 
the acting governor and other di};nitarics, and con- 
ducted to a large room. The Gmicral stated, in 
a few words, the object of his visit, and gave as- 
surances of safety and protection to all unoffend- 
ing citizens. While this transpired, the stars and 
stripea were hoisU^d on the stuff which is attached 
to the palace, by Major Swords, and as soon as 
it was seen to wave above the buildings, it was 
hailed by a national salute from the batteries of 
Captains Fischer and Weightman, under; the 
command of Major Clark. While the General 
was proclaiming the conquest of New Mexico as 
a part of the United Stales, the first gun was 
lieard. "There," said he, "my gum* proclaim 
that the flag of the United States waves over this 
capitol." The people appeared satisfied. The 
General slept in the palace, (we Democrats must 
call it the governor's house.) One company of 
dragoons was kept in the city as a guard, and the 
business of the day was ended- 

Thus in the short space of fifty days, has an 
army been marched nearly 2000 miles, over a des- 
ert country, and conquered a province of 80,000 
souls, without tiring a gun. — a success which jnay 
be attributed mainly to llie skill and abihty with- 
which Gen. Kearney has managed this arduous 
and delicate business. In explaining his object in 
coming into the country, and the kindness he felt 
for the iiiliabitants, he was miKl and courteous; 
but, then, he would add, I claim the whole of New 
Mexico for the United Stales. I put ray hand on 
it from tliis moment; (bringing his hand firmly 
down on his thigh,) and demand obedience to its 
laws. 

Augii.tt lOl/i. — Gen Kearney addressed the 
whole people, absolved them from all allegiance 
to Mexico, &c., &c, John Uaptiste Vigil was 
appointed political and military governor pro teni. 
of the department of New Mexico, who addressed 
the peoj)Ie as follows; 

^' Ju/m Bapiinte Vi^il, mi A/cade, political and 
iiiilitary govf-rnor pro Icm. of the department of i 
New Mexico, to the inhabitants of S.uit.i Fc, the 
capital thereof, greeting: It having lioni out of 
niy power, by all the exertions that I could put in 
practice, to calm the fears impressed on the inhab- 
itants by the ilesertion of Gen. Uou Manuel Ar- 
mijo and his soldiers, and wluil was most frightful, 
he having made them conceive, on the approach 
of the military forces of the government of the 
T'nited States of Nortli America to the capilal, 
that said forced were composed of cruel and sjin- 
guinary savages, and for which many families 
have left their homes and liid themselves in the 
desert — believing tliat no security, no protection 
of their lives or property was to be expected from 
tlie commander of said forces; and in order to 
appease these fears. I thought it convenient and 
iiecesHary to order to be set up in the most putjlic 
filaces, the proclamation of the chief of said forces, 
of which the following is the tenor:" He then 
read the proclamation which Gen. K. had sent 
among tlie Mexicans in advance. 

The people were inspireil with more confidence. 
Tlie acting governor, and the Alcades, sworn in 
fts citizens of the U^nited States. The people 
shout, " Vire la Ceurral." 

Aug. 'ZO/fi and 21.s/. — The General sits in his 
room, and is constantly receiving visits from the 
ofijcers of ex Governor Armijo and others who 
fled at his approach. 'Vo all who remain quiet 
and peaceable he promises protection. Many of 
Ihem come into his jiresence very much disquiet- 
« d, but he has the happy faculty of calming all 
Iheir fears, ami ho is winning laurels among tlicm 
daily. Ex Gov. Armijo h:is certainly tied. The 
cannon he took from the place have been re-taken 
hy <-apl. Fischer, and will bo here soon.' 'J'he 
gun taken from the Texan prisoners was left in a 
mountain, carriage destroyed; the gun, a brass 
eix pouufliT, has been recovered. 

Aug. 'Z'ind. — The General is still receiving 
vieitB, and attending to matters and things referred 
to hirn. Capt. Waldo, of the volunteers, is trans- 
lating the few written laws which can be found. 

Aug. *Z3d. — The General and his stalf, and 
«ome other oHicers, went to church to-day- There 
arc no seals in the church, except one for the 
governor, and a bench where liis subs sit. Gen. 
K. occupied tho former and we the latter. The 
rich and the ragged kneel or sit on the fioor as 
best they can. When the priests were ready the 
service commenced with a piece of music, not un- 
like what I have heard in the theatre, and pretty 
well played. This continued with dilTerent pieces 
of music till tho ceremony waa over. After 
which tliry escorted the General to his quarters 
with music. 

There is evidently a very large proportion of 
very ignorant peiii)le here, and many of them 
Bcem to think, judging from their deportment, 
thai they have no rights, and are bound to oliey 
their superiors. When our laws and institutions 
are established here the resources of the country 
will be developed, and these people will become 
prosperous and happy. 



Araerlemn Board of Forcl^u Mlaslong. 

Wc referred, in our last number but one, to 
the meeting of this Hoard. The close was an 
affecting one- The farewell addresses of the nu»- 
«ionaiie« about to depart for far off fields of labor, 
were deejily eloquent. We subjoin the following 
skeleU of them : 

"Dr. Scndder, of the Madras Mission, thanked 
Lis brethren ibr ail they had done for him in his 
inissiouary life- For 25 years, said he, you 
supported rae, and "my raiment has not waxed 
old." nor my food failed ; for 2.^) years ynu have 
held up my wearied hands, so that, through 
grace, 1 liave not fuinted or faUcji. In the name 
of the missionaries I tliank you; in the name of 
the converted hfathen I tliaiik you; in the name 
of all those who have triumphed over death and 
gone home to glory, and are waiting to welcome 
you to rest, I thauk you. And now I liiil you, 
the members of this Board, my brethren in the 
iniiiistry of Christ, and you, my brothers and sis- 
ters in llie churches, an affectionate farewell. We 
are all engaged in one blessed work, aJid all for 
our Savior. Kemcmber us in your jirayers. keep 
hold of the rope \v\u\r- we go down into the pit, 
and by divine grace we shall soon meet where 
*'adicus and farewells are, a sound unknown." 

Uev. Messrs. Spauldiiig, Oorty, Smith, and 
Burgess, Missionaries, also, made brief addresses 
in bidding farewell to the Board. 

Dr. Antlerson. — 'i'liere is yi't time for someone 
to rcBi»uni!. Tliere 's Dr. Hawes, who can't help it. 

Dr. Hawes. — Sir, I cauU help it. I have seen 
some of the trials of our brethren, and I assure 
you they have greiit nectl of our sympathies and 
prayers. M'e know n<it their trials and labors. 
We cannot always judge of the wisdom of tlieir 
course, or the real success of tlieir work. But 
we can put confidence in them, not doubting that 
(lod will guide them in the right way. And here 
I pledge them, in behalf of the Boanl. our sympa- 
thies, our support, and our jtrsiyers. Go, bretliren, 
— labor, live, and die, on the mission field. "Be 
faithful unto death, and ye shall receive a crown 
of life." Dust, precious dust, that sleeps in the 
Arminian burying ground at Pera, has bound me 
to llie cause of missions; and while I live, God 
helping me, my heart shall be in it, and my 
prayers ascend for it. Farewell. 

There were few eyes unwet when the venerable 
Doctor ended. The calm, earnest look of sympa- 
thy as he rose, the touching allusion to his liuricd 
daughter, had melted every heiirt. A new spirit 
was ill the assembly, and when the Business 
("ommittee, witli the remaining resolutions, enter- 
ed, thev were passed almost without remark. 

The session was then closed with a prayer 
from Mr. Spaulding." 

Success be with these toiling sons of humanity. 
They have gone forth in a good spirit, and in a 
good cause. If only true to the divine injunctions 
of their master, they will not live or labor in vain. 



Fugitive Slave Case. 

A slave made his escape from New Orleans on 
a ship bound for Boston. He was not discovered 
until the vessel had been «ome time at sea — loo late 
to return him to any Southern port- 

The Captain, on his arrival at Boston, confined 
the negro ; he succeeded, however, in making his 
escape, but wa^ pursued and captured, and sent 
back in another ship to New Orleans. 

When the facts became known writs were issued, 
and an effort made to search and recover the negro, 
but it was too late. The vessel which had him on 
board was far down in the bay when the pursuit 
commenced. 

A meeting was called without distinction of par- 
ty, in Faneuil Hall, on the evening of Ihe 35lh, to 
consider the ca«o. It is represented to have been 
the largest ever held there. John Quincy Adams, 
assisted by Stephen C. Phillips and Samuel May, 
as vice-presidents; John Albion Andrew, ofliciated 
as secretary ; Speeches were made by Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Charles Sumner, Stephen C. Phillips, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Theodore Parker, Charles F.Adams, 
Rev. Mr. Stone, of Salem, and George B. Emer- 
son. 

Acommhtee were appointed to draft resolutions, 
who reported the following : 

Resolved, That the first duty of every govern- 
ment is to guaranty the personal safety of every in- 
dividual upon its soil ; and the removal of any per- 
son, by fraud or force, beyond t!ie jurisdiction of 
the laws, especially with the purpose of prevent- 
ing enquiry into the rights of such persons by the 
coQipeleiil tribunal, is an insult lo the dignity of tho 
sovereign power, and a violation, as well of iheiights 
of the government, as of the immediate victim of 
the outrage. 

Jicsolvtd, That we recognixe nothing in the in- 
stitutions or laws of any foreign S(ate or nation, 
which can justify or excuse any violation of tho 
smallest right or privilege of the humblest individ- 
ual within the borders of the commonwealth of 
Massachurett^ ; and that whatever may be the re- 
quisitions^^Moreign governments upon persons 
found wit^WKe reach of their legal process, here, 
at least, shall the equal laws of our venerable com- 
monwealth be respected, as supreme and inviola< 
ble. 

Jiesolved/Yhixi the spirit of justice and freedom 
will be dead amongst us, when an injury done to the 
least individual shall cease to be felt as a wrung to 
the whole community. 

Resolved, Thatjthe late seizing and abducting 
into slavery, witluiut any pretence of legal author- 
ity, of a man found in the exercise o( his freedom 
in the streets of the city of Btiston, should bo felt 
as an alarming menace against the personal rights 
and safety of every cilizen. 

Jtrtolved. That every person who, by active or 
tacit co-o[)eration, has aided or alieticd in kidnap- 
ping this individunl and carrying him into shivery, 
deserves the stern reprobation of a community 
which has solemnly branded the slave-trade as equiv- 
alent to [liracy. 

Resolved, That we call on the owners of the 
bark Niagara, who have been charged in the public 
prints, by Capt. Hannum, the immediate abductor 
of the individual in question, with having aided in 
and consented lo, this illegal and shameful act, 
publicly to disavow all partici[)aIion in a proceed- 
ing so fatal to their character as merchants and as 
men, or to make nil the reparation in their pow- 
er by securing the individual sufferer from the tor- 
tures to which their ship has illegally borne him 
back, at whatever expense of money and effort to 
themselves. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend the 
formation of a committee of vigilance, who.se duty 
it shall be lo lake all needed measures to secure the 
protection of the laws to all persons who may 
hereafter he in danger of abduction from this eom- 
monwealth, viz : — S. G. Howe, Ellis Grey Luring, 
Charles Sumner, J. A. Andrews, Samuel May, 
(^has. F. Hovev, George W. Itond, William C. 
Nell, S. E. Brackett, Francis Jackson, Robert Mor- 
ris, J. W. Browne. J. B. Smith, W. J. Bowdilch, 
Cornelius Bramhall. S. E. Sewall. H. J. Stone, H. 
H. Tanton, J. G. King, DanL Weeden. Wendall 
Phillips. J. S. Emmons, A. W. Phelps, H. J. Bow- 
ditch. Theodore Parker, S. Curtis, T. T. Bouve, 
Richard Hildrelh, Joseph Southwi. k ,James N. Buf- 
fum, Lynn, J. A. Innis, Salem, Walter Channing, 
W. F. Channing, James T. Fisher, A. (1 Spoon- 
er, James Freeman Clark, William F. Weld. A. 
B. Merrill, George Dmlgo. Henry James Prentiss. 

Mr. Adams, on taking tho chair, addressed the 
meeting as follows : 

Fello-iu-citizena, — It may, perhaps, bo somewhat 
surprising to most of you here present, to see me in 
this place. But an event has occurred which has 
brought me here. Forty years ago, I stood by the 
suffrage of your fathers, and perhaps your grand- 
fathers, in this same situation. An event has now 
taken place similar to that wluch, ai ilmt time, 
brought us together, and I havccornplied with a re- 
quest to come from my residence in a neighboring 
town, to preside over your deliberations on that im- 
portant event. 

The Btftte of my health and the feebleness of my 
voice, will not prob«bly permit one in ten to hear 
what I may say. This was a great objection in my 
mind to my coming, at\d nothing le^s than the im- 
portance ami the similarity of ciicunistances, could 
have overcome ihut objectinn. I recollect the former 
ncca8it)n well ; Certain seamen had been taken out 
of an American frigate by the men of a British man- 
of-war, and a similar meeting was culled, not ordy of 
the inhabitants of Bostor., but of the people of tho 
neighboring towns. 'J'lie veneralile Elbridge (ierry, 
of whom you have all heard, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, was sent for to 
come from his residence in Cambridne, to preside. 
He came, and apologizing for his age and infirmities, 
which should have kept him at home, he said that 
the event was of such a nature that if he had but 
one day more to live he would have come. On that 
same principle I now ap))ear before you. The state 
of tny health and infirmities, are such as would have 
prevented me on any other occasion than this, from 
leaving my house. What that occasion is will be 
explained to you by llic gentlemen who called this 
meeting, and it is not necessary for me lo enlarge 
upon it. 

It is a question whether this commonwealth is to 
maintain its independence as a state or not. It is a 
question whetheryour and my nativecommonwealih 
is capable of protecting the men who are under its 
laws or not. 

Fellow citizens: If my voice were stronger and I 
could ho[»c to obtain a hearing, I might enlarge and 
urge the ptiople of the state lo express, as on a form- 
er occasion, a cool, deliberate and equally firm and 
intrepid resolution. 



The Moral Warfare* 

When Freedom, on her natal day, 

Within her wor-rock'd cradle lay, 

An iron rnc£ around her stood. 

Baptized her infant brow in blood, [swept. 

And, through ihe storm which round her 

Their constant ward and watching kept. 

Then, where our quiet herds repose. 
The roar of baleful battle rose. 
And brethren of a common tongue, 
'J'o mortal strife as tigers sprung, 
And every gift on freedom's shrine 
Was man lor beast and blood for wine ! 

Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past — th^ir triumph won ; 
But sterner trials waiv f'.'e race 
Which rises in tU''ir hon.'r'd place— 
A MORAL WAiiFABv: with tho crinio 
And folly of an evil time. 

So let it W. In God's own might 

We gird us for the coining fight. 

And, strong in Uiin wh(t.se cause is ours 

In confiict with unholy powers, 

"We grasp the weaiion's He has given, — 

The Light, and 'J'tuth.and Love of Heaven ! 



If Truth cannot find utterance through the 
present organs of Society, it will speak through 
some other. — 'i'upo. 



Bp«nccr'tf Trial, Bcrgeiif IV. J. 

On Saturday the attorney general resumed his 
argument in the summing up. when, about 12 
o'clock. Smith Scudder, E^q.. of Elizabetbtown, 
a distini^uished member of the Bar, who was sit- 
ting beside his son, the district attorney, fell hack 
in his chair, antl suddenly expired of an attack 
of apojdexy. On this event the court adjourned, 
and on resuming, the attorney general spoke half 
an liour, when, at 2 o'clock, Chief Justii-e Horn- 
blower commenced reading his charge, which oc- 
cu|)ied an hour and a half. It was able, impar- 
tial^ '*>' nieaiis unfavorable to the prisoner. 
He charged that insanity was a good defence in 
Inw, iiiid ill this case, \\<f believpd, mndo in good 
faith. If at the time of the art the )»risoncr did 
not know right from wrong, or, in other words, 
was not conscious of the act, or did not know 
that he was doing wrong, he was not amenable 
to the law. This was the question for the jury to 
determine. Hereditary insanity in the family, and 
prior insanity in the prisoner, could have weight 
only as cumulative evidence in support of testi- 
mony to show that he was insane at the time of 
the act; though insanity was to be proved, not 
inferred, yet this did not prevent the jury from 
satisfying their minds of the prisoner's insanity at 
the time of the act, from evidence adduced of his 
prior insanity- If the prisoner's belief of the infi- 
delity of his wife — his cruel treatment fi-om his 
mother and her son — tlip attempt, real or suppos- 
ed, to separate him from his wife, and place him 
in jail, in order that another man might occupy his 
place — if the jury believe all these circumstances, 
operating upon his sh.atfered mind and disordered 
nevous system, had the effect to dethrone the 
remnant of his reason, and render him uncon- 
scious of the act he committed, or incapable of 
knowing at the time that he was doing wrong, 
then they muRt find a verdict of acquittal. But if, 
on tlie contrary, they believe he was actuate<l by 
passion or revenge, they must find a verdict of 
guilty. The jury retired, and. at 8 o'clock, came 
in for further instrurtions, when the judge reiter- 
ated sonie of the points of his former charge, with 
such explanations as seemed favorable lo the ac- 
qtiittal of the prisoner. 

On Sunday afternoon, at 4 o'clock, the jury 
came in and gave in a verdict of Not Grii.TY. 
Spencer exhibited, during the whole scene, but 
little emotion. Spencer is undoubtedly now la- 
boring under consumption. 



Wise men sometimes change; Fools, never. 



Ocology. 

We copy from the Louisville Journal, letters 
below, from two men, eminent in the scientific 
world. They arc addressed to members of the 
Committee of the Kentucky Historical Society. 
They show the necessity of having a geological 
survey of the State. Indeed, the Legislature ought 
to have taken this matter in Iiand long ago. 

It is an important thing to know, with some de- 
gree of precision, the resources and capabilities of 
the State. Every individual acts upon this prin- 
ciple in his private afVairs ; and our public inter- 
ests should he attended to with the same exact- 
ness. We hope Kentucky will adopt some well 
regulated system, by which we shall know, as they 
do in Massachusetts, everything relating to her 
wealth — her developed, and her undeveloped re- 
sources, and all that relates to the progress of the 
State. 

Nkw Hvvzs, Conn., July 9, 1S4G. 
To PiioKKssou Vaviiell — Dmr Sir « Vou 
ask for my views as to the advantage of a geolog- 
ical survey of Kentucky. I regret that my public 
duties have not permitted me to rei)ly at an earli- 
er jieriod, but I trust it is not now too late. As 
every physical production is derived from the earth, 
it is obvious that the more we know of the surface 
and of the masses that lie beneath, the better shall 
we he enabled to apply them to use. The soils 
are derived from the rocks — usually those that lie 
beneath or those that are not far distant; the or- 
ganic matter they contain is accidental. To un- 
derstand the nature of the soils, we must therefore 
become acquainted with the rocks, and an analy- 
sis of the soils should be made that we may un- 
derstand in what princi()les they are deficient, es- 
pecially in relation to particular crops ; this pre- 
supposes, also, that the products of the soil, wheth- 
er grasses or edible roots or grains, have also been 
analyzed. It is sufficient merely to mention this 
subject, and then refer to the works of Leibig, of 
Germany, Dumas, of Frtince, and those of John- 
son, of England, with which you are doubtless fa- 
miliar. 'I'iie merely practical fitrmer may perhaps 
regard stieh information ^s of little importance, 
sim-e he can r;iise crops without it; byt the plants 
can contain nothing that is not in tho soils, in the 
vviL^prs, or in the air ; anit, therelbrr, we ought to 
know who? principles they require, or how far 
ae sources are adapted to their supply. 

rocks thcmseWes are important in an econ- 
omicaVviow. Our best bviilding materials are de- 
rived from them; as, for example, granite, sand- 
stone, lime-stone, slates, &c. Some rocks are ex- 
tremely well adaoted toarchitectural purposes, and 
others deficien?lrSuraEllity, firmness, beauty, 6lc. 
Some very important errors Iiave been committed, 
both in eivU and military architecture, in our coun- 
try, for the want of adequate knowlciige of the 
character of particular rocks. Expensive public 
and jirivale buildings, a<|iioducts, viaducts, and 
Htoiu' fortifications, are eruiid)ling jtreinaturely into 
ruins, where !i more sklliul selection of materials 
would have insured permanence as well as beau- 
ty. It is obvious, therefore, that a skilful exami- 
nation of Ihe rocks is very imjiortant, that we may 
become acquainted with our resources in perma- 
nent materials, that we may know also their posi- 
tion and stratification, as well as their accessibility 
for quarrying and for transportation. Some rocks 
are also convertible to use, by some change which 
they are made to undergo ; lime-stone, ]jluster of 
Paris, hydraulic cement, &c., are examples. 

The qualities of the waters of a country are af- 
fected by the rocks and the soil ; and although we 
must receive them as they are supplied to us by 
tile fountain.s — the rains and the snow-fioods, it is 
very desirable that wc should know what they 
contain, especially as in some insLinces. we can 
remedy defects or exclude their rcdumlances or 
tlieir deficiencies. All proprietors of land are suf- 
ficiently alive to the discovery of salt, coal, or met- 
als, upon their territories. 

A geological explorer cannot bp expected toper- 
form the work of a miner, or the engineer, who 
btire for water, coal or brine ; but he may often in- 
terpret the appearances around him, so as to give 
a useful direction to such researches — to encour- 
age attem])ls of this nature, in certain cases, and 
still more frecpirntty, to forbid them, because he is 
enabled to foresic that they will be crowned only 
with tlisappointment to the community, and per- 
haps with ruin to individuals. All persons con- 
versant with Ihe sciences that relate to the earth 
are aware how often their duty requires them to 
dash false exi)ectalions, and de.stroy groundless 
hopes. 

There have been arduous and expensive enter- 
prises in this country, an<l even in England, for 
the discovery of salt, of metals, and of coal, in sit- 
uations where the structure and tho laws of geol- 
t>gy. founded upon a knowledge of it, render it im- 
possible that the treasure sought should ever be 
fuunit. It is easy to prove ihe truth of these 
Blatcments, l)y a reference to well-known facts; 
hut the limits of this paper do not lulinlt of nuch 
tllu.-*tralions, and perhaps they might ap])ear in 
some instances invidious. 

In relation to science, geological surveys arc of 
great importance. This sul)ject will not be prop- 
erly appreciated by all persons, but to men of sci- 
ence it is very interesting. 

In Kentucky, except those portions of the State 
that are mountainous, wc cannot look for striking 
developments of physical power ; they are, indeed, 
not wanting in the Alleghanies ; but in the regions 
which. like the territories on the other side of the 
Ohio, have been fitrmed by a comparatively tran- 
quil deposition from water, we may expect to find 
almiidance of fossils. 

The ancient vegetation of the coal era is a topic 
fruitful in interest, and, no doubt, the coal beds of 
Keiitui-ky will contribute their full qtiota to the rich 
stores from the ancient botany which geology al- 
ready possesses. 

Tiie poleontology or history of iU ancient ani- 
mals, marine and terrestrial, arc already known to 
be very interesting and instructive, and there can 
be no reasonalite doubt that the types of ancient 
creation which have been so fully developed in 
Kurope, as well as in many of ouf States, will be 
abundantly unfolded here. 

Kentucky may well glory in its unrivalled cav- 
ern, and its vast cemetery of early gigantic ani- 
mals at Big Bone Lick — places which are famous 
wherever geology is cultivated. 

I trust, therefore, that for these reasons, (very 
briefly and imperfectly set forth,) as well as for 
miiny others that might be presented, Kentucky 
will do honor to its high character, by making a 
liberal provision for an able geological survey ; and 
it would be very desirable also that all departments 
of natural history should be included, nor would it 
be diflicult to connect with the undertaking a to- 
pographical survey of your extensive territory. 

I remain, dear sir, yours, very respectfully. 

B. SILLIMAN. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
the geologist of Maine and New Hami)8tiire, A'c. 

Boston, August 18, ISlG. 
SiMKov S. GoonwiN, Es(i- 

My Dear Sir: — I received your letter of the 
20th of June, and now write a few lines in reply 
lo vour questions concerning the im|>ortance oi a 
geological survey of the State of Kentucky. 

I cannot properly estimate the mitieralogical 
and geological resources of your State without 
first making an ex)tloration of its various lorma- 
tions, but should judge, from what I have been 
able to learn from you and others, that a vast 
amouiiL of vnn-ApI'iieJ ninl umo v< lojji ,1 wcuUh 
lies concealed in the rocks and soil i»f Kentucky. 

Vour letter explains in a very comprehensive 
nanner, the vast extent and varied nature of these 
resources, and indieatrts very clearly tlie import- 
ance of a thorough and economical examination 
of the geology of the State. 

Alth.)ugh I shall be most happy in aiding you 
in bringing forward the projected survey. I IV^ar I 
can give but little local iifformation which you 
are not already acquainted with, for the archives 
of science have, as yet, few records of observation 
on the geology of Kentucky. From tlic surveys 
of neighboring States, and from the form of the 
Western coal veins, some idea of the probable 
richness of your State may be drawn, but many 
exact observations and researches arc necessary 
to determine the extent and economical value of 
the various ores, coals, and other minerals and 
fossils. 

The chemical examination of the various lime- 
stones, to as('ertain whic h are best for liydraulic 
cement, and lime for architectural and apricultural 
use — the analysis of soils, marls, natural manures, 
and articles used for amendment of soils, is a 
very important department of a geological survey, 
and, so far as my experience has tested, it is the 
most ])opular and interesting. 

In the metjtllaigie arts, I doubt not Kentucky 
is destined to do much for herself and the adja- 
cent States. Many of her ores of iron and lier 
coals have already been sent to me for analysis, 
and have been found to be of good quality. I 
learn that iron ores occur in your most elevated 
or hilly (?) country in important veins and beds, 
and that no necnrate estimate has ever been made 
of their extent and value. Lead and silver asso- 
ciated with its ores, I should expect to find in 
Kentucky, since they arc found in the neighbor- 
ing States. Cojfper ores arc found in Wisconsin 



and Michigan, and probably may occur also in 
Kentucky. 

I should advise the geologist who might survey 
your State, to make a very general and quite rapid 
exploration first, in order to learn the relative sit- 
uations of the rocks which he would have ulti- 
mately to explore with more care and delibera- 
tion. 

In his first survey or reconnoisance he would 
require only one assistant, but after lie had laid 
out the work, more -surveyers might be employed. 
I always advise geologists to attend to the econ- 
omical' subjects of a survey as soon &s possible, in 
order to meet the wishes of the Legislature and 
Ihe people. Science must come into the field 
with her working dre.ss on, and attend to the 
more amusing matters when the principal part of 
the work is done, or at moments of leisure. The 
popularity of geological surveys has been mu<-h 
injured by an opposite course pursued by some 
fcurveyer.i. The geologist should never own di- 
rectly or indirectly any mines in the State he sur- 
veys, and should take no part in stock specula- 
lions in mines. He should receive no fees, but 
only his salary. 

Reb-pectfullv, vour obedient servant, 

'CHARLES T. JACKSON. 

Later from Europe. 

The steamer Great Western left Liverpool Sept. 
12, and arrived at New York, Sept. 20. 

Her news, commercially, is important. The 
harvests arc deficient, especially the potato crop 
in Great Britain. France, also, is threaUnicd with 
scarcity. A farther advance in fiour and grain, 
and a rise in bacon and Indian com is the conse- 
quence. 

The Qneen of Spain is to marry her cousin Don 
Francisco, and her liistcr Louisa is to marry the 
Due de Monlpensier, son of Louis Philippe. 

'J'he Cholera is making awful ravages in India. 
One-foitrth of the British troops at Kurrachee were 
among the ihousamls of its victims. 

Lord Metcalf is deail. 

The Great Western has 126 passengers. Sivo- 
ui is among them. 

'I'be Cotton market Is nteuily. > 

Ireland is tranquil. The People are to be em- 
ployed by Government on public works and fed 
by it. 

Rev. Dr. L. Beeclier, Catherwood, Maj. Flour- 
noy, of Ky., came home by the Western. 

The Great Western encountered, Sept. 19th, a 
terrible .storm. At 10 o'clock, P. M., the gale 
freshened, and the weather was ugly. On Sunday 
at 2 o'clock, .\. M.,the shiphiy-to under hare poles, 
the sea rose frightfully, breaking over and against 
her. At 4, the storm raged furiously. 'I'he sea 
hrcike continually over the ship, and her peril was 
imminent. 

The passengers assembled in tlie cabin and sa- 
loon. 'J'lieir liagard faces told too plainly their 
fears. In silence tliey wailed for death, whicli 
seemed so nigh. 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a heavy sea broke over 
the fore part of tho starboard wheel-house, which 
started the ice-house and large iron life-boat. An 
attempt was now made to get the ship on the oth- 
er tack ; but it failed. Soon after the lee-quarter 
boats were torn from the davits, by a heavy lee- 
lurch of the ship, which bent the davits and tore 
out the ring-bolts from their stems and sterns. An 
ominous silence reigned over the ship. All on 
board seemed to feel as if they were in a court of 
death. " See," said a gentleman, " no one con- 
verses, no one reads — all arc engaged, each with 
his own thoughts ; and if my wife and children 
were liere, I confess my feelings would be of the 
most distressing character." *'Bul,"said I, "they 
sufter in your loss," " Very true; yet it is only a 
question of time, and, whctlicr sooner or later, 
God's will be done." 

At noon the storm raged with all its fury, giant 
waves breaking over the ship, as if in maddening 
sport. One of them struck the larboard paddle- 
box and smashed it to atoms. All the hatches 
were battoned down, and the sky-lights partially 
covered. The tempest roamed in all tlie terror of 
its glory. The atmosphere was surcharged with 
a thick spray ; the winds howled, roared, and bel- 
lowed, like the constant mutterings of the thunder 
cloud. Huge waves of tremendous lieight and 
violence rose in nind display around the vessel, 
tlireutening to break at mid-ships and crush hor. 
iShe reeled and lurched, trembled and shook, us 
half hid in the wild waters, she received tlio 
thundering blows of an element that seemed 
armed for her destruction. 

At 1 P. M. a tremendous crash was lieard on 
deck. Instantly the cabin was darkened, and 
torrents of water came pouring down the sky- 
lights into Ihe cabin. The crash was caused Iiy 
the sea tearing up the benches and other wood 
work on the quarter-deck. Says one of tlic pas- 
sengers : 

*'This was a period of intense emotion. I waa 
sitting in the upper saloon, striving to protect some 
ladies from injury. So violent were the .•shocks of 
the vessel, although firmly braced, it was with 
great ditVieuIty we could prevent ourselves being 
hurled from our seats, and dashed with such vio- 
lence against a [lart of Ihe vessel as to endanger 
life or limb. Many received severe contusions 
and bruises notwillistarirling all their efforts, 

'Twas an anxious hour. My eye wandered 
over the dilVerent groups in the saloon; resting 
one while on a father parsing from one to anolher 
of his family, and cheering with a kind word an 
interesting group of daugliters ; then on a young 
wife, fobled to the bo.som of her liusbiind without 
a syllable being uttered, but the action spoke vol- 
umes; and again upon a mother whose children 
had been left in America, as she clasped her 
hands as if in secret prayer, while her husharul 
aiut her father gathered arounil, and all seemed 
bowed down to i-arth in one common feeling of 
tender solicitude for tho.se who might so soon he- 
come helpless orphans. 

It was an awful hour. The moKt thoughtless 
among us cowered in their secret hearts belore a 
danger which none but a fool or a brute would have 
mocked, ami all therefore accejited the invitation 
to meet in the caliin for prayer." 

Religious services were performed. Rev. Mr. 
March read the I07lh Psalm. Rev. Dr. Smucker 
prayed. Rev. Dr. Beeeher made a few solemn 
remarks. Rev. Dr. Batch repeated tho words of 
our Savior, " Let not your licarts be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also in me," — commenting 
briefiy on their consoling import, and then invited 
all present to join with hin*. in the Lord's prayer, 
after which he pronounced the Apostles' bene- 
diction. 

Night came on amid this accumulation of hor* 
rorc. Continues the writer just quoted. ^ 

"The wiiul. far from abating, was on thelncrease. 
The lulls in ihe storm being less fre(jucnt. and the 
tiquuUs, if any ibins, more terrific. 'i'he wh(de 
ocean was one sea of foam, lashed up into terrible 
waves, wild and angry, while the spray and wind 
seemed driven through the rigging and over tho 
ship, as if with demonical power. Most, if not all 
of us, had given ourselves up for lost. As darkness 
came, clustering together in the cabin, we all 
thought and reflected on our fate. For what with 
the heavy laboring of the ship, the terrible noise and 
howling of the wind, the continued thurnpings of 
the sea, the quivering and shaking of the groaning 
timbers, ihe carrying away of so many portions of 
the vessel's upper works, and the knowledge that 
we were perhaps for anotlier night to be exposed to 
the full power of a raging hurricane, left us little 
to hope for." 

The holy communion was now administered in 
the cabin. It was a solemn scene. The fury of the 
storm without contrasted sadly with the fearful still- 
ness witliin. 

At half past five on Monday morning, (the storm 
raging furiously all night) the ship was in the great- 
est possible danger. Mr. Stephens, one of the 
passengers, thus describes the scene : 

" A peculiar lifting of the haze in the East, with 
an appearance of an amber colored belt of light, low 
down on the horizon, warned us of an approaching 
blow. Presently itcame, a perfect tornado, driving 
before it the clouds of spray, and as it neared us, 
fiiirly lifted up the white foam from the waves, like 
a shower of rain. As the squall struck us, the ship 
careened over and buried her gunwales in the ocean, 
anil lay for a few moments stricken powerless, and 
apparently at the mercy of the savage waves that 



hreatened to engulf us. This was the trial, the last 
round fought between tho elements and our gallant 
vessel. At this critical moment, the engine was 
true to her duty. Still went on its revolution*, and 
round and round thundered her iron water-wings. 
Gradually recovering her upright position, the good 
ship, with head quartering the sea. came up to her 
course, and all was well. It was the climax of the 
storm. The last great effort of the whirlwind king, 
to send us to the sea-giant's cave below." 

At 12 the storm ceased, and the passengera fell 
that the danger was over. Tuesday morning re- 
ligious service was again observed, and after that a 
vote of thanks passed to the Captain and crew, for 
the admirable manner in which they had managed 
the ship during the peril of ihe storm. Captain 
Mathews, in his reply, said : 

"It is lo Divine Providence alone that we are all 
indebted for our safety. For during my long expe- 
rience at sea, I never witnessed so severe a storm, 
and were it not for the good qualities of my noble 
ship, under the direction of God, she could not have 
weathered it." 



Western Rnllroafls. 

I'hcre are more inovomentK in the West towards 
the construction of these great instruments of com- 
merce, than at any time since the collapse of 1837. 
The West, since that time, has gathered up new 
means, and the East is losing its dread of West- 
ern investments. Three striking evidences of tlie 
renewed confidence in Western enterprizcs at the 
East and in Europe, have been reci-ntly exhibit- 

The first was shown in the action of the Indi- 
ana Bond-holders, in taking the Wabash Erie 
Canal in part payment of their Bonds, with the 
obligation to complete it to the Ohio river. 

The second is the loan of 3,000,00ft of English 
capital, to enable the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company to carry tlieir great work to Pitts- 
burgh, and ultimately to ('leveland, and last, in 
the purcliase, by the Bonddiolders of Michigan, 
of the Central IJailroad to be extended westward 
to Lake Michigan. 

These are strong 'evidences of returning confi- 
dence in Western cnterprize, and are probably but 
the precursors of far more extensive investments 
in Western Railroads. The taking up the stock 
of the Buffalo and Mississippi Railroad Cempany, 
anil pushing tlirough a Railroad on that most 
[jromising of all the unoccupietl Railroad routes 
in the Cnited States, only waits a fa\oi. i>Ie turn 
in the money market. Estimates are now being 
i oun/U:ii;<l foi tKf cotiatrnction of that portion be- 
tween 'i'oledo and Chicago. 

From Buffalo to Chicago — will exhibit more 
eharacteristica of a great trunk road than any oth- 
er in the diiled Stales. More great works made, 
and being made, along the south shore of Lake 
Erie, terminate on the shore of that Lake than any 
other 300 mile line in tlie L'nited States. The 
connecting of these by a great trunk Railroad will 
be of immense advantage to these works and to 
the owners of the Railroad. The south shore of 
Lake Micliigan, every one must see, will also con- 
eentratc f'anals and Railroatls, to a great extent. 
There is— there can be no line in the L'. States, 
of tho same length, capable of concentrating so 
vast an amount of travel and trade, as that be- 
tween Buffilo and ('hicago. — Concentrated on the 
American shore of Lake Erie, there are now com- 
pleted and in operation, of Central and Railroad 
tines, more than two thousand miles. 



ihrrelbre has excited no surprise here. The injury said lo 
liave been inlliclijd upon Mr. Myers by Mr. HoyI, in lh« 
most Uelicate reUilion of lue, w^ne of such a clmractcr as 
lo jiisiify, ill the eyes of all men, the most sainmar^' pun- 
islimeni. It' Hoyi was giiiliy of tlie act charped "it whs 
a grievous inuli. and grievouBly has he answered il." W« 
understand tliat alter lie waa shot, Uoyl made oath, before 
a iri;if;isir»U', that III- was innocent. On the oilier hand, 
i\Ir. Myers Itad evidence in Ins poosession ol" his guil t, that 
woaM liave been deemed, by iiiosi men, conclasive. 

Mr. Myers and Ihe iwo friends iliat accompanied him 
mnde Jio etlbrt to escape, and they were arrested at his 
house daring the day. The case came on befote the Moy- 
or last evening, and the parties were bailed, eucli in the 
6uni of *10,iH)o, until Wediiesdoy next. 



Ruilrouds — Iloston to HiifTalo, 

" Snndu'<ky& Mniisfn-ld, 

" •SiiiiiUi:*Ky flf CincnunUi. 

" Toledo, Monroe & liillsdule, 



•To 1)0 finiiihed neit spring. 

OnnaN — Albnny lo BulTulo, 

I'iilshurgh lo V.Tic, 

OhiiJ — iVuin C'levftand to Fnrt«- 

inouUi. AUiL-iiH, Mnrieita and 

rui.'ilHirwIi, 
Toledo lo Cincinnati, 

Coniph'iod and in operation, 
.\dd RtiilroiiiU, 
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Of the Canals 70 miles from Toledo to Junction 
is a common trunk, and is connected twice. 

Such is the extent of works brought to Lake 
Kric for the benefits of its commerce. 

There are now being made, in extension of these 
works, 100 miles of Canal — from (Covington to 
Kvansville, la. The New York and Erie Railroad, 
say 400 miles ; the Dallimorc and tJhio Railroad, 
say to (Mcveland, 450 miles; the Cleveland and 
(.'inciiinati Railroad, say '-i.'iO miles. In alt 1,100 
mih's of Railroad, and 7G0 miles af Canal. — Tok- 
do B/iide. 



Very Deatructlvt PIrc. 

The Si. Louis Republican of the 28th ult. says : 
A fire broke out on Sunday moiniiig last, about 
three o'clock, in the hemp warehouse occupied by 
Mr. G. W. Jenks, on Main street, by whii h more 
loss has been sustained than by any tire which has 
occurred in this city for a long while. It comiim- 
nicaled to the hemp, and spread almost instantly 
over the hole building; and m there was a great 

vvfi^lit on uucb ilour, 'ti« tiioticrM t-oon Ravo wnjr, 
and a larijo portion of the walls tell in. Fortunate- 
ly no one was injured by the fall of the \v -Us — 
Two young men who were sleeping in the house, 
escnped through a window in tlu-ir night clothes. 

'i\\e house of Mr. Conrod Fox, belter known as 
the William Tell lavern. on the North, was consid- 
erably damaged by the fire and water. The frame 
houses and alable in the rear were destroyed by the 
falling of the walls. 

It is estimated that the loss sustained by the do- 
struclion of the warelmuse and its contents, will 
amount to about ^70,000, about 50,000 of which is 
covered by insurance, chielly in our city oHicrs lunl 
agencies. The following are the principal snlU'r- 
ers, so far as wc have been able to ascertain them ; 
2,400 bale's hemp.j belonging to K. Mackenzie, 
Woutis, ('hrislie&. Co.. Matthews, liowles, andoth- 
era, tnostly insured ; 18,000 sacks salt. l>elongiiig to 
the Messrs. Farwell, Morrison, Cutter, Frost, and oih* 
ITS, all of which, so far as we have heard, was in- 
sured ; ten to twelve thousand dollars worth of 
stoves, belonging to Mr. C. M. Valleau, not insured; 
100 crates ot qupensware, beloneing to N. K. Jan- 
ney, insured ; 4,000 dollars worth of teas, belong- 
ing to Mr. Richardson ; fourteen hogsheads of sugar, 
belonging to Mr. McAllister and Co., uninAired ; a 
small lot of (lour tielonging to Mr. .lenks, not in- 
sured. Mr. Jenks lost his machinery for pressing 
and baling hemp, and all his books and papers. — 
'i'here were several small lots of ditferent articles in 
the store which are lost. The machinery used by 
the II. S. agent forinspecling and testing hemp, was 
in the building and is destroyed. 'J'his lo-s is con- 
nid<'rable, as the machinery was very perl'ect. It is 
probable tliat there will be a pi)rtioii of tho salt, the 
queeiiHware, and some of the stoves, saved without 
much damage. 

ITEMS. 

Two Hrxnnrn and Kichtv-six Pauitrs were cotnmii- 
red 10 ihe New ^'ork AliiiB-hoiise on Sniurdny, by Jusiire 
Oiiliurn, They were Germans, anil liad been slitppi'd 
from one of the little towns in Gernmiiy, at tlie cxpen*^ of 
ttie freeliolders, to be a inx npon the freeholdera of thifi 
conntry. AVIieii landed ihry bad no money nor provisions. 
There is a great wrong prnriised by some foreign couii- 
Irci*Jiii the exportaiion of paupers, wiiirli our government 
fihoiild tiike nicHHurea lo prevent. 

The Boston MaiUtute* that in August last, there died 
in the vicinity of Baton Rouge, Madnrn Majoeehi, wife of 
the witncps in the fonione trial of Caroline. Princes* of 
Walem, and of "non mi rccordo" memory — mother of lb« 
Iialrnn opera pefornu-r, known in New York o nil else- 
where, as Mndanie Mnjocchi Vallellina. 

TTf»l.oNO DaoirnuT in Canada hut been tlie rnu«* of 
several large fiie^ in the woods, other than those mention- 
ed in our papi?rof last week. Lately a turge honse belong- 
ing lo Mr. Kinerson, at the Togns Mineral Springs, look 
fire from a burning wood and wa.t consamed. The graaa 
Ihe vicinity of Kennebec, Maine, i« as dry as cured 
buy, and in many places is on lire. The pasturugc is near- 
ly dried up. 

Mb. Edward Stiff, editor of the Cherokee Rcnttncb 
published nt Cedar IJiutT, Ala., seems to l)e surrounded by 
di trie ul lies. In one paragraph of his paper of the tfUtli ult., 
he tells of the explot-ion of a gun which he was firing on 
the previous Monday, liavint; lorn olfhi^ thumb. In nn- 
oilier he spenks of being shot at the same day, and no 
doubt the same time, by Oeo. Weir, from ilie door of his 
own house, and adds : •* This shot however, like all former 
ones, was without cITcet." lie hns also a long article in 
his i>nper which fhows ili»i he and a certain Judge Turii- 
L-y have had or arc likely to have a renconlre. 

Sudden Deatu — Sinnh Scudder, Esq., of Elizabelh- 
rowii, N. J., a distinguished member of the bar, while list- 
ening to the arguniciit of counsel on the trial of Spencer, 
at Bergen, N. J., on Saturday, about 12 o'clock, suddenly 
exjiired of apoplexy, while silting in a ehair near his son, 
the district aUoruoy. J. U. Scudiler, of Jersey City. On this 
event, the Court iniincdtatcly adjouriieil. Deceased was 
si xty-seveii year* of age. 

TiiK Richmond Thaceuv. The Richmond Wliigoftlie 
29th, gives Ihe following version of ihis disgraceful affair: 

Mr. p, M. Ilnyi, a I.oUery broker in thi-' ptnee, was sliol 
yesterday mommy about hnlf past six o-clock. ns is repre- 
Kenled a„d l>ebcved,by Mr. Wm. R. Myers, who, accor- 
ding to report, uccompMui..'.! by his brother. Col. S. S My- 
ars. niul Mr. U in. S. Burr, went into his otTice, the former 
armed with a. revoiviiiK pi^tol, for the purpose of mnking 
the H.si nl- Mr, Hoyt wa«iwiee wounded. one bail.;nl.-r- 
nig his head just above the eye. and the other one of h.s 
thighs, and wounding nlao the oilier, l.atc yesterday eve- 
niMg lie was abvc ; but we understand that there is a very 
sli^lit prospuel ol his surviving his wounds 

Ih-- tuuseof tins iratjKal allair bus been the subj-'ct of 
remiirk ui ihis place lor several dnvs post, and llie event 



Tu Ihe Editor of the Citizen i 

An article purporting to be taken from the Hick* 
man (Ky.) Standord, staling that Samuel Kirkham, 
the celebrated grammarian and elocutionist, had 
recently died oi delirium treviensm a distillery near 
lliat place, has been copied into several papers, and 
among others, (with a slight error in spelling the 
name,) into your own. This statement I under- 
stand, has been partially contradicted by a corres- 
pondent of the Daltimore Saturday Visitor; but as 
the writer was unacquainted with the facts in re- 
lation to Mr. Krrkhani's death, I deem it proper 
to give them through your columns, that this mat- 
ter may stand corrected before the public, 

I was present at the time of Mr. Kirkham's death, 
which took place at his residence in the city of N. 
York two years ago last May. He had, for many 
years, been aHlicted with the asthma, which termi- 
nateil in consumption. He waa, I lielieve, strictly 
temperate in his habits and an enemy to the drink- 
ing system, and I am therefore surprised, that hav- 
ing been so well known, currency should have been 
given to such a statement. 

In justice to truth and the friends of Mr. K. it is 
hoped that this correction will be madt by Editors 
who have given publicity to the statement refer* 
red to. W. F. JtwKiNs. 

Roxburij, Mast, Sept.\8lh, 1846. 

How to Learn tli« Age of Woman. 

The age of a lady could be ascertained a short 
time ago, by the number of llounces she wore on 
her drusB. Thus, if not more than twenty she had 
two flounces ; if above thirty she had three floun- 
ces, if she had pa-ssed the woman's ruhicon forty, she 
displayed four deep llounces ; and so on, adding an 
additional Hounce for every ten years. Since this 
scale of measurement had become very generally 
known iho preposterous fashion of having the dress 
all llounces. running from the pavement up to tho 
waist, has been gradually going out. It is a rare 
thing now to meet a lady whose dress displays more 
than one llounce. Wc even saw a lady at Ken- 
sington Itardcns, the last bad day, whoso mousse- 
linc had no f1 >unro Ht oil. which we tln>ugbt was 
carrying the female propensity of concealing nge to 
too great absurdity ; but on peeping under her bon- 
net we saw at once the dilliculty she muftt have la- 
bored under, for she certainly looked as if, like 
Shakspenre, she was of no time, but belonged to all 
ages. — Z,ondon Punch. 

Our Brotlier, who Lovetli without Mop^. 

FltUM TtIK .MUOIllKII. 

Who is he who turneth on the ground, and 
stineth himself in the tent wlien darkness is 
around, and sleep eloseth the eyes of tlie weary ? 
Who fitrikelh his forehead with a hot palm 1 
Who presscth tlie teats like water from his 
eyes \ 

Wlio writheth in his slumbers as on a bed of 
fire, and shunneth the morning light as it comes, 
and turning unto darkness sees therein but one 
image In'fore him, even as the wanderer of the 
desert walcheth lor the moon ^ — 

Is not this our sad brother, who lovcth without 
hope ! 

Who is he who standeth in the light with looks 
east ilown, pale cheek and sunken eye, who seek- 
eth, even in the pure air, the shade of an absent 
lorin, who niuttereth to himself, and cnsteth his 
arin.s alittnid, and whose boily shrinketh, who 
walketh wilh uiicerluiii gait, and whose voice is 
hollow as from the tomb, and who hutli ever but 
one thought f 

Is not tliis our sad brother, who loveth without 
hope ? 

If not, liow may ye know him ? 
It is that man, and he bidetli here until hin 
body .scarcely easteth a shadow on the ground ; 
but he is now gone. His horse stundeth near a 
RTuall green mound, hi?* master is below. 'I'he 
Wind (Jod pacsed gently over the spot. The 
inairs spirit followt-il liiin; then said the (iod, 
"tShe whom thou cotildst not gain in life, stialt 
tliou embrace after death;" and they both rode 
on the air. Within the tent of him of many 
horses sat tlie betrothed of another; her eyes 
shone too brightly, too slender was her form ; hot 
was the blast trom the ilesert : she loweretli her 
veil, and bareth her bosom. " Breathe thou .soft- 
ly on her," said the Wind God ; and the human 
Spirit approached, ami stirred in her hair, and 
she felt a cool air over her face, and tarry 

on her lips and her bosom. And the Wind God 
caused her to teel the |)resence of the Spirit of a 
brt»ken heart; then fell the hot tears, but tlicy 
reached not the earth : the fSpirit lingerelli 
awhile, and wan then born upwards. The woman 
slecpeth under a small green mound, and the 
rirh Tpnn who took for liimsflf the betrothed of 
another, sittetli in her tenl alone. V. N. T. 
Dnlwich, August, IHIfi. — [Ji-rrohrtt Mag.] 

It in not ilay. 

When the midnight darkness changeth 

Into gray ; 
When all nature silent walteth 

For tlie day ; 
When acroKH the broad horizon 

Shoots a ray, 
And the darkness grows still darker 

Hound its way ; 
We know by that light, 
Siruiigling through the.rninly night, 

A suiibrighl day is d.Twning. 
Heaves the weary lab'rei's breast, 
Ikeak the visions of his rest, 
Honored labor's high behest 
liouses him ere morning. 
While his weary way he kee|>eth. 
Toiling still, the sluggard sbepelh : 
Sleeps, or wakens but to say, 
Sleep again ; it is not day. 

When some moral Bastile trembleth 

'J'o itp base ; 
When God's truth o'er devils* untruth, 

Wieidn its mace ; 
When lhrou<;h Ages' mists and darkness 

Ileanis bright rays, 
And the lit;hts of Truth and Justice 

Pierce the maze ; 
We know by that light, 
Struggling throuph the misty night, 
How briRht will be the dawning. 
Swells the true man's honest breast. 
First, from dreams of slothful rest, 
Urged by Humanity's behest. 

Aids he on Truth's dawning. 
While his weary way he keepeth, 
Toiling still, the sluggard slcepeth : 
Sleeps, or wakens but to say. 
Sleep again ; it is iiut day ; 
Some false light, some meteor glare, 
Shines uncertain through the air. 



COMMERCIAL. 



ilia do. 12c.; large rope, Kentucky heinp, tO to 124c.; twine 
baling, 8 to lOc; sacking twine, a5c. 

Chkbse. — The slock of good Western is rather light. 
The receipts ihis week have been 203. We quote for IhQ 
beuer qualities from store at (tti^tigC.i in'^nor 3<@5c. Go- 
shen scarce at lUc. 

Coffee. — We hear of sales of Rio In lots at 1} and 8c. 
Also a sale ofSU bags inferior at "Ic.; and sales in smaller 
lotsottfie. We continue our former quotations, which 
we make as follows : Rio7}(^Sjc.i Laguayra we quote at 
Sc.; Javo \'Z&\\c\ and St. Domingo 7®7ic. The demaiiJ 
is principally confined to Rio, of which iJiere i* a lieavy 
stock. 

Dus Goods. — The demand has been active, and sales 
large; larger, we believe, than for many year^. Sioek* 
ar.i now remarkably fine, and daily acceSBions are re- 
reived. \W- quote Cabot A oiid Chicopee D coilone 7ic. 
Orfiii Falls. Massacliueetts, A.c.. 7lfl'7ie. Blue Fall river 
[triiits lOt^lOJ.;. Merriinac UfiUlic, A.C. A. ticks 14(» 
Lie. Mt-ilau'ii ticks lt>(©17c. 

Fisii.— We quote mackerel Bt $S®15 for tho differont 
qualities. Arrived 25 bbU. 

I'KUiTs.— We (juote dried appleB, 40®60c., ua to quality; 
peaches, St per busiml ; M. R. raisins, »2 50 per box -, 
lemons »G; orange.':, S.^ 5ii ; fif;s, I'li2>l5c. per lb.; alinonds, 
lllr.; prunes, liijc.; Xante currants, 14^t5c. 

Fi.oi'ii.— Holders are firm at former rates, and we hear 
of stiles of 250 bblB. from store ni S3 30. The receipt* by 
the river are quite light, amounting to Ollly,l-J7 bbl-s. The 
mills are maiiufacturing freely, and we quote salett itt sinuU 
lots ul S3 Helailtng from stores and at the mills at 
S3 50. 

FEATiiEns.— We quote fronn the country at 23c . from 
slore 25e. We hear of a large sale from store at "iic 

I'cKi.. — Ifood is worth 50®2 75 per eord, delivinsd. 

Klaisked.— Very little demand, and wc coiilii^HgUir 
quotations as nominal alOOc. 

GuNNV Bags. — We quote them at ]5c. as their nominal 
priee. Superior grain sacks of liemp cloih nianufuciured 
here are worth from 18 to 20c. 

(iRATN, — The demand for wheat is fair; sales at mill ft ro 
made at 5(jc. per bushel tor a good quality; corn from 
wagon* 23 eenle; from store 30c. per bushel; oota 20C®-25e. 
The eiqiply of corn and oats ia light, wilh little demand. 

CiNsvtxis.— IVe quole this article at 30e. from the country. 
Hemi'.— There is at present a very limited demand for 
hemj), and the stork on hand is quite large. The receipts 
are 124 bales. Sales aie dull at S2 a5(SS2 50 per cwt. for 
best dew-roilcd. We quote water-rotted at »lIOiS'120. 
The (I'ovrriiment agent here is ready lo pay lYoin ¥160 lo 
SiOn per toil for a good article well hackled. 

HaT -nn1»'1 Tiimiihy rridilini? "t tlif rivr-r win! TrMii 
Stores at 5Uc. per lUO pounds. \Vi: quole by the ion ut S7 

I BOX.— We ([uoto sales of bar at 3103ic.; pig metal, 
sale.s utS25 per ton. 

l.iKii. — We quote from wagons at 4^®4ic.; from siora 
5fi5ic.; pork house lanl is held atC^Oie, 

/-EAD.— We quote bar at 4 to 4ic.; pig ai Sjc. 

Wnirr. 1-Ead.— The receipts of ibis article are heavy. 
We hear of i^ulcs of Pio. 1 at 91 50; pure, (Louisville mari- 
ufiiciure.) St fiS. 

Molasses,— ^Ve qnote sales of plantation nt SGS'SOo., 
according lo quality. No arrivals. Slock good. SJugar- 
house \s held nt 40c. 

Mustard.— There is a demand for block and white nius- 
Iurd weed ul S2 50 per bushel. 

Oils- ire quote linseed at iO[S'55c., ns in quality; lard 
oil 5&<Qi'>:tc\ sperm 9t(^l 25, castor 75(^91 per gallon; 
.tanners' S17^!iii2l per bbl. 

I'oBK — \Veheurof no shipments, and no sales. Tho 
raii'H are nominal. 

RiCK. — IV'e quote light sales at 4}@5io. 

Sl'ciar — The sales during tlie first of the week were to 
u eonsideniblc extent at PSP^iJe. for fair to prime. Since 
then, prices have still further advanced for prime, and sales 
made I<y Ihe hhds. at Oe., in nmall lots. Holders are quite 
firm, the stock being extremely small, with no arrivals. 
l.Aif sugar in bbls. we quote at lOi^lSle. lor the ditferent 
numbers. Havana in boxcfi ti££>ilc. Sales of 150 boxes 
at tht'Be rates. 

Salt. — We quote sales of Kanawha in bbls. at the river 
at IHc., by the qiiantiiy; from store, SOc. Turk's Island 
50 cenliii. Arrived this week 500 Ma(.-ks, 

.'*TAKCii,— IKe (juole from ilio muuufnctory and from 
stores, UI S cents. 

Sebps.— We quote Blue-grass, strip, 75c.®8Ii clean $1 
Ab&i 60 per bushel. 

'J'allow.— We quote at Gfi^Gjc. 

TouAcco.- The receipts and sales at Todd's (old) ware- 
housM have oinoiinled to 41 hhds., oi lite following terms: 
First rate S;3(3'S3 75; second rate $1 75##2 75 ; third rate 
50. A fine article would command from @4 to S5. 
VKiihTAiil.KS. — We quote sweet potatoes Sfl 004^1 85 per 
bbl.; rdinmon potatoes 75e.; oiiiuna 1 iO^t 25 per bbl.; 
cabbages '.I 00 per hundred. 

Wool. — We hear of light sales in grease at 12i®ISc.; 
Taiiiicrs', 17;^2Ue.; tub-wushed, lb021c. The receipts 
light, with little demand. 

Whiskky. — The receipts by the river lliis week are 26;) 
\A>U, We quote Bales of r:iw at ihe river at ItlffitSic. i 
sales frnin the couiiiry of RO bbls. old whisky ul 20c. Rec- 
tified from >»Iore lGii?l7 cents. 

FKEHifiTs.— 'J'he prevailing rato for i>ourid freight to 
New Orleans, during tlie early part of the week was 50e,; 
ll biiA tiiiiee advnnred to 75e., and in part may be regarded 
as iioiniiiiil. Flour 50e.; wet bblR. 75e. To Fittsburg 20e. 
per IIK) lbs, ; St. Louis 35e,; Florence 50c, ; Nashville &0c. 

The Ciuelniiuu and Ohio bank notes are pur to I per 
cent, discount. In oU:er bunk notes thero is no change. 
Insuuanck. — No change. 



Aevlew of the Mai ket. 

Louisville, October 5, 184(3. 
Rkmarks.— There ha<t been a coneidcralilc degree of ae- 
tivhy prevailing throughout the grocery line, and ihe re- 
ceipts of dry goods are heavy. The general aspect of ihe 
business for the week, however, is dull. The extreme 
low ftaie of the river preeliuk-B almost entirely all ship- 
ments to any point. The geiiL-rality of the boats running 
refuse freight on any terms, and produce is accumulating, 
as tlic receipts from the country continue fair. The wea- 
ther was remorkably cool and cloudy on Friday and Sa- 
turday. 

Bagging asd Balk Rope.— The prospects in regard 
to these staples are very gloomy. Recent advices I'roin the 
South confirm the report of a short crop of cotton. It is 
generally believed that there Is already manufactured bag- 
ging enough to bale the present crop of cotton. We hear 
of but two sales for cosh this week, which were 200 pieces 
of bagging at Sc., and 100 coils of rope at 3ii2 0|e.; and 
one fnle at 4 months at H C""'' quotations 

for a first rate article of bugging are Se.; for rope 3i<S)3ie. 

Bacon.— Wc notice no material change m our former 
quotations. The stock, however, is accumulating. the 
receipts are rothcr heavy, with no sliipmenis. We quote 
light soleH from wagons at3;iJ4c.. for ribbed sides, and A\ 
0.Uc. for pood clear sides; slionldcrs 2i®3Ic. Sides from 
store 4i(»4Je.; shoulders 3c,; canvassed hams Sic; com- 
mon hnins Ai8>\\c. 

Xjj;ANS._We quote nt 75e(S'#l p^"" ^1'heI. 

BkkswaX— Continues at 25 lo 2Ge. 

ClTTLE- We quote at $3 25 to 3 75, as in qnaliiy. 

Coal.— The stock ot I'itlfburgh and Cnnnelton coal is 
cDUiidered quite ample. We quote sal« of Pittsburg at 
retail Vi&mc, delivered. By the boat-load It)c. 

Cotton— The advance in this article is maintained. 
The stock is quite light, and the arrivals have amounted to 
but 7 bales. We hear of a sole of Alabama at SJc. cosh. 
Our quntaiions for ordinary to fair are smc. 

Cotton Yarns.- There is a very good demand for cot- 
ton yarns, and we hear of coiisidcruble sales from store at 
7, 8. and Oc. for the diirereiit numbers. The sloek is only 
fair. 

Canules.— We quote sperm 30 to 33e.; mould, 9 to Gic 
We quote sales of mould at Sc. Slearioe lOo. Star 
(made in this city,) 2t)e. per lb. 

ConoAGB.— Wo quote Manilla now at 10 telle., sash 
cord, 15 to 20c i heiup bed cords are worili ft lo 10c. ; Mon- 



CINrL\.\ATI, Oct. 5(h — FLOiru— Silles on Saturday 
from stoi<i of 200 brls at ».t 25, iind 500 and 500 ai :i 30. 

PowK,— Sales ol'6?< barrels mess ut 75, and 50 brls. 
ni #7. 

Bacon -Sales off) hlids. country Hides, in poor cooper- 
age, at 4e.; 1 ,000 lbs si.k-s 1,1 .13,... jiei; 4 hhds.do. «i4|r., 
piieked : 7 hhds. hmns and shoulders on private terms ; 5 
do huiut ut -IJc., pHeked; 50 do-joles at 1 ic, packed. 

Lard— A mle of S brls fcoll at 4Jc ; 00 brls. good No. 2 
ni S4 GO; 100 do. do. at 4}c ; 2 kegs country No. 1 ui 5e. 

SfOAK— A sale of 10 boxes while Havana, and tO brls. 
loiii No, >*, at lOJc. 

MoL\ssiM — Sales of 20 brl«. at 23. 

CoKmii.— Sales of 10 and 44 Ijags fair Rio at 7}c ; 100 
bags do. at 7f c. 

Mai.t.— Sales of 350 bushels barley at 80c ; 100 do. By* 
at TDc. 

Salhratus — Sales of 10 casks Western at 4c. 
llooi' Folks.— Sole of 3,000 light barrel, from river, at 
$12. 

Wool,— Sale 2.500 lbs. tub-woshed ot ISc. 

CuKKsu.— SaU'sof 200 boxes, for shipmeni, ot Ciit'Oic. 

NKW OIIK, September 3d.— American linseed oil 
siciidy ut D2i(3'ii3c., cash. Rice is sieudy ut 93 87i®4 25, 
eusli. for lOO IIi.^j. Flaxseed S( ll* for crushing as it arrive* 
at »I 20®1 25 for 36 pounds. Brandy is in request and 
prices buoyunt. Cigars rather heavy but without chaii/e 
ill prices. The sales of Keniuekey tobacco for shipment 
are lo a luir amount iit2J^5ic, 4 nios. 

The tea sale to-day went oft" very firm, at full prices^ 
with a tendency upwards on (Jrocers. 

The news is not yet digested, «iid there are few transac- 
tions in any article." 

Sales coiion 1 ,000 bales : no change in prices, 

Sules 4.000 bushels red Wheol at Kt 10 per bu. 

Considernblt! sales prime jxirk ai gs 75per bri, and some 
up to S8 91, and some mess at ®10. 

<.)i]e of two lots of liour was sold ut ©5 50, and that price 
wtiB refused fur others. 

yo cents i!> asked for yellow corn, and buyers hold off. 

Sules 2,000 btislifs barley yesterday at 00c. and 2,700 to- 
day ut Ole. bus. wt. delivere*!. 

Siilcs 3,000 sueks Worlliington's and Morshall's Liver- 
pool Salt, aupi>osed at SI 10®l IS (or coarse and about 
SI 27 fur fine. 

Fxehanges closed nt f JifflOJ per cent., for sterling niid 
51 ii7i(2'5l 30 for bills on Vat'is.— Journal of Commtree, 
21 P. M. 

There is considerable excitement in the flour market, 
but no sales thus far, either of ilour or goin, nor will thero 
be until after the delivery of the letters by Ihe Western. — 
Dealers, however, are looking for higher prices. — Com- 
vifrrinl Advatiscr. '2 P. M. 

The sieniner (.Jreat \Veslern ts now telegraphed bcIoW 
New York. We look for her arrival momentarily. — 
The signals were run up about half past 10 o'clock. 

Holders of Hour are very firm at S5 for Wesieni Canal, 
nnd are making sales. .Southern brunds are also held at 
4 75@5. Richmond Mills (JiS'O 25. Dealers are held in 
suf^Iicnse, awarling the steamer's news. 

No ehaiigo in the prices of grain, holders are firm ; 
prime red wheat Oy&lOSc; corn in moderate reqm-st at 79 
0~^c. and very prime Nurihern 75c.; Rye 71*0500.; no 
change in oats. 

Ths provision market is firm at yesterday's prices. 

Ttlfgrajihic Despatch to Baltimort Patriot, 2 P. M. 

PHILADELPHIA. September 30ih, 2 P. M.— We have 
on announcemeui per telegraph, that the steamer Greot 
\Vestern isj^'iiuled below New York, No change iit 
the flour market. Both buyers ond sellers have suspend- 
ed operations until they got the Great Western advices. 

Fresh ground is held firmly nt 154 75 ; clioicc brands at 
*5 ; old stock at 4 50;2>4 G2i. No change in rye flour, or 
corn meal— nothing doing, I'rovisioni firm at last quoted 
prices. Stock considerably reduced. Whisky is selling 
at 25c- per gallon. Sugur and colTee and other groceries 
are in good request and prieos Rnn. — Tdegrnptiic I>is- 
paf-h to lialtimoTt Patriot, 2 P. M. 

WESTERN WATF.RS. -At Pitl-bnrgh on Friday there 
was 2 feel 3 inches water in tho channel, by the Mctul 
Mark, 

At Wheeling on Friday there was 2 feet 4 inches water 
in the channel, and river on a stand. 

At this port, boats drawing. 'J3 to 36 inches water, refused 
freights on Suiurdny for ports below, taking in only pass- 
eiigeri*. 

The Louisville Journal of Saturday soys:- '-The river 
has been on a stand here fur the last few doys, wilh 3 
feetb inches water in the canal. The last boat up reports 
but a feet 4 inches waier on Three Mile, aiid ilie Missis- 
sippi river falling rapidly. 

The Cumberland had aOinches water on the shoals on 
Thursday, and was falling. 




Tfce Mother'. Or*ve. 

We're kneeling by thy gr»v«,n»other, 

But re^nTay'n't with them now, «nce 

thou wert borne away. 
We're driven from our home, mother, iho home 

we loved »o well. 
We wander, hungry, homeless oft, while strangers 

in it dwell, 

And seek our bread from door to door, sad, com- 
fortless and lone: 

Ah! mother, when you went away, our happiness 
was gone. 

We pawed our cottage door, mother, for still we 
call it ours, 

And we lingered by the garden wall, and saw our 

own bright tlowers. 
And peeped into the window, where the shadow 

of the blaze 

Of hearth-light flickered on the wall— all ! ho like 
other days — 

nd gleamed upon a little child, with sunny, cur- 
ling hair, 

0 knelt low at her mother's knee, beside our 
jMd arm>chair: 
AnWi»v. c gazed on her we wept, for there, at 

cloM of day, 
'Twas ours to kneel around thee, while our lips 
were taught to pray. 

We thought upon that time, mother, and on thy 

dying bed, 

When we sobbing knelt around it, ere thy stain- 
leas spirit fled, 

When you told us you must part us now, for God 
had willed it so, 

He who can dry the orphan's tear and calm the 
orphan's woe. 

No glad heartlj have we now, mother, to kneel at 
even-tide. 

No matron's eye beams over us in tenderness and 
pride ; 

But daily at this spot we meet, our bitter tears to 
blend. 

And pour out all the grief-fraught heart before the 
orphan's friend. 

Oh r were we by thy side, mother, ao quiet in the 
earth, 

Rccklest) of blooming summer time and of the 

cheerful hearth : 
But we shall follow alter — ah! you told us we 

should go. 

And meet — oh, joy ! — to part no more, nor shed 
one tear of woe. 

We're kneeling round thy grave, mother, the sun 

has lefl it now, 
It beams on happy children as they sport on yon 

hill's brow : 

There's none to mock the tears which flow so co- 
pious from each eye, 
^d mingle on this lonely sod. 'neath which you 
silent lie. [Dublin Untver. Mag, 



Th« Broken Promise. 

I knew man kept no promise — or none 
At least with woman — and yet knowing this. 
With credulous folly, Ktill 1 trusted one 
Whose word seemed so like truth, that I forgot 
The lesson I had learnt full oil l>efore; 
And I believed, because he said he'd come, 
That he would come — and then, night ailcr night, 
I watched the clouds and saw them puss away 
From the bright moon and leave the clear blue sky 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful 
As if no promiwR were broken e'er 
Beneath iU Man forgets in his busy hours, 
What in his idle moments he ha.>4 said, 
Nor thinks how often woman's happiness 
Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 
Of great importance which afTei-l the heart 
Most deeply. Kisses often weave the net 
Of misery, or of "bliss of human life;" 
There's many a deep and hidden grief that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint; 
From things of which we cannot, dare not speak, 
And yet they seem but trifles, till the chain, 
I^ink after link, is fastened on each thought. 
And wound around the heart. They do theirwork 
In secrecy and silence; but their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 
Of sorrow and misfortune; and they prey 
Upon tlie heart and spirit, till the bloom 
Of hope is changed to fever's hectic flush; 
They break the charm of youth's first brightest 
dream. 

And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 

And sap, at length, the springs of life; 

But this is woman's fate. It is not thus 

With proud aspiring man. His mind is filled 

With high and lolly thoughts; and love and hope 

And all the warmest fcelnigs of his heart 

Are sacrificed at cold ambition's shrine; 

He feels that the whole world wiis made for him. 

Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e'er allowed a place on memory's page; 

'Tis only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in the silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle word 

That has no meaning; and who lives in hope 

Till it has stole the color from her cheeks, 

'i'he brightness from her eyes, who trusts her peace 

On the vast ocean of uncertainly ; 

And, if 'tis wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 

Or she may learn to die, but not forget: 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brooti o'er l>roken^^omi«es. and sigh 

O'er disappointed hopes, 'till she Wlicves 

There's less of wickedness in the wide world 

Thui in her single heart. [A. 1'. Mirror. 



fashion, if it leads to sin ; the atheist, who 
says not only in his lieart, but with his 
lips, *• There is no God !" controls him not ; 
he sees the hand of a creating God, and re- 
joices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and 
loving counsel; old age is protected by its 
experience, and manhood by its slrenglli : 
but the young man stands amid the tempt- 
ations of the world, like a sell-balanced tow- 
er ; happy he who seeks and gains the prop 
and shelter of morality. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth ! 
raise thy standard and nerve thyself for 
goodness. If (iod has given thee inlellcct- 
nal power, awaken it in the cause ; never 
let it be said of thee, he helped to swell the 
tide of sin by pouring liis inlluence into its 
channels. If thou art feclile in mental 
strength, throw not tb:itdrop into a polluted 
current. Awake, arise young man! as- 
sume the beaulilul garb of virtue! It is 
fearfully easy to sin; it is difTurult to be 
pure and holy. Put on thy strength, tluMi ! 
let truth be the lady of thy love — defend 
her. _ _ 

Napoleon's Mother. — The family of 
Napoleon, says Allison, though noble, had 
not been distinguished, and had sulfered 
severely from misfortune. The mother 
of the great captain, who was marked by 
great beauty, and no common firmness 
and intrepidity of mind, shared in the dan- 
gers and fatigues of her husband, at a peri- 
od of great trial, and was engaged with him 
on some expeditions on horseback. His 
father died at the age of thirty-eight — but 
the want of paternal care was more than 
supplied by the mother, to whose early etl- 
ucation and solicitude. Napoleon in after life 
ascribed his elevation. On one occasion, 
hp expressed the opinion that the future good 
or bad conduct of the child, depends entire- 
ly on the mother. Though left a widow in 
the prime oflife, the mother of Napoleon had 
already borne thirteen children, of whom 
five sons and three daughters survived their 
father. She lived to see one of them wear- 
ing the crown of Charlemagne, and another 
seated on the thrcme of Charles V. 

The Interior of AfVICA. 

This it yet almost /<rrra incognita. We 
know Europe pretty thoroughly. Asia 
has been traversed in all its length by civil- 



information that we have, did so at the sac- 
rifice of their lives. — Simond's CoL Gaz. 



From the Commercial Advertissr. 
The Miserere. 

Rome, May, 1846. 
Tired with the hurried views that the 
crowd imposes, and after giving my final 
looks at the masterpieces of sculpture, and 
lounging my leave taking in the room of 
the priceless pictures, I went into one of 
the little, dirty cafes adjoining the piazza 
of St. Peter's, for a dish of colfee to sustain 
the energies whicli even pompous proces- 
sions of papal magnificence, and pictures 
of world-wide reputation, failed to keep up. 

Afterward came the gathering for the 
miserere of the Sisiine f-'liapel. The sol- 
diers were at the foot of the Scala Regia, 
and forbade admission. Even stars and 
garters, and liveried footmen, were jammed 
among us in the bustle of the throng. At 
length, when patience was well nigh ex- 
pired, the line opened, and there was a 
push up. Already many seals were filled 
by those wiio had had the hardihood to 
wait five hours. The rest were filled in 
half an hour ; and afier came another long 
hour of expectation. 

Some study the fresco of the Judgment, 
or the figuies of the ceiling, and others the 
living beauties around, gathered from every 
nation. The twelve candles in the twelve- 
branched candlesticks are lighted ; the 
choir appear, in tlieir while robes, through 
the grating of their little balcony. The 
cardinals, in their red caps and ermine, 
come in, and take their places on the low 
cushioned seals within the rail. The am- 
bassadors appear in the reserved places, 
and the service commences with slow and 
solemn reading ; the choir chant a response 
in full tones for ten minutes. Another 
reading, and ihe kneeling of the cardinals 
— a silence for a moment — and then steal 
out from the obscure balcony the first sweet 
notes of the miserere. There a hush in 
the crowd — whispering ceases, and the 
melodious accents flow thicker and faster, 
and are renewed, and die away into a long 
sweet wail, as if the angels liad turned 
mourners. "J'hen came other chanlings, 
not without rich beauties, if they had not 
been contrasted wiili the richer beauties 
gone before. As the ciiant went on, the 
chapel became gradually obscure, the 
ized travellers. With the geography of I twelve lights upon the candlesticks before 
America we may call onrselves familiar, the altar were one by one diminishing, as 
. But how little do we know of tlie vast | the service proceeded ; only three or four 
continent which lies almost wholly within I remained, the sun had gone down, and the 
the tropics, and of which the greater part | red glow of twilight came througli the dus- 
secms as etfectually shut up against the ad- \ windows. 

vance of civilization as if it were upon anoih- a pause in the chant, and a brief reading 
er planet. Indeed the " Mountains of the from an ofiiciating cardinal, and ihen all 
Moon'* would be subject to more accu- knelt, and the sweet deep flow of the mis- 
rate observation were they situate upon the erere commenced again,— growing in force 
saielite from which [they derive tlieir name, and depth till ihe whole chapel rang, and 
The etTorls of civilized travellers have ] the balcony of the choir trembled; then 
been for centuries directed to the recesses ^ subsiding asain into a low strain of a sin- 
of this continent, yet four-fifths of it is 



We ettrk be Rich withont Mouey. 

The real wants of man are few and easi- 
ly supplied ; hence wealth, in the general 
meaning of the term, is not necessary to 
gratify them. We can be rich in a well 
cultivated mind, it will be of more value to 
us than rubies, or the most precious jewels. 
What would be the value of wealth com- 
pared wiih knowledge ; or the glitter of 
gold compared to a well cultivated mind ? 
If we train and improve our faculties and 
habits, until we can understand and appre- 
ciate all that is goiug on in ihe world around 
us, it will be of more value to ns than 
money. We can also be rich, in viewing 
and enjoying the works of nature, though 
we possess no wide sprearl fields or beauti- 
ful valleys. The poorest peasant, if his 
mind be cultivated, may enjoy himself 
while viewing the works of nature, as well 
as he on whom God has more bountifully 
bestowed his blessings. We can also be 
rich in moral worth, in love to our neigh- 
bora and the world, — we may feel a kindred 
throb for all the miseries and sufl^erings of 
mankind. Richer still is the man whose 
dependence is in his Creator; in prosperity 
he feels his soul elevated with gratiiude 
and love to that being who has given him 
ail he enjoys ; and when the clouds of ad- 
versity Marken his path, when his pas- 
sions are swept away, when his friends for- 
sake him, or death snatches them from his 
side, he can look above all these and say 
** Afy best treasure is in heaven,** We 
can be rich in the possession of a pure 
conscience, and if wc desire wealth to make 
us happy, how much happier shall we be 
if wc possess with it, a good conscience; 
but if our stores are gained by dishonest 
means, if we worship at the shrine of Mam- 
mon until the love of gain has caused us to 
wring the pittance from the hai^ hand of 
industry^ or snatch the crumb from the 
lips of poverty, bow little pleasure can 
wealth thus obtained yield to its possessors, 
or compared with that which springs from 
the thought of having faithfully performed 
our duty to our fellow beings. 

To YouNo Mf.n. — There is no moral 
object so beautiful to me as a conscientious 
young man. 1 watch him as I do ihe 
stars in the heavens ; clouds may be before 
him, but we know that his light is behind 
ihem, and will beam again ; the blaze of 
others' popularity may outshine him, but 
we know that though unseen, he illumin- 
ates his own true sphere. He resists 
temptation not without a struggle, for that 
is not a virtue ; but he does resist and con- 
quer; he hears the sarcasms of the profligate, 
and it stings him, for that is the trial of vir- 
tue, but heals the wound with his own pure 
touch. He heeds not the watchword of 



blank upon our maps. Its whole centre is 
one broad unexplored region, and the infor- 
mation obtained by recent travellers is of 
the most aggravating kind, showing us 
mines of wealth which it is impos^tde to ] 
work. Before giving the results of these j 
discoveries, let us look upon Africa as the i 
world has known it, and as it may be fainil- 1 
iar to most of our readers. Egypt, an old 
and worn out country, in its antiquities one 
of ihe most interesting places on the con- 1 
tinent, occupies a small portion of the 
northwestern border. — The river Nile has 
been explored to its source by Bruce and 
other travellers, who have given us some 
curious facts. The Barbary States occupy 
the northern portion bordering on the Med- 
iterranean. Souih of this and stretching 
from the Nile lo the Atlantic, is the great 
desert of /abara. Alonsr the whole west- 
ern coast are small establishments or facto- 
ries for trade in slaves, gold dust, ivory, 
palm oil, and other vegetable productions. 
— This trade has been nearly monopolized I 
by tlip Kntflifh iiniil Intply. Ki»i now Amor- ' 
ican enterprise has taken a large portion of 
it out of their hands. On this coast are the ! 
seltlcmenls of Sierra Leone and Liberia. ! 
established as colonies for emancipating 
slaves ; but both we iiave reason to believe, 
are in a wretched condition. The English 
possessions are at the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the eastern shore there are a number 
of independent sovereignties, which carry 
on a limited trade. The Imaum of Mus- 
cat iu a prince of considerable enterprise. 
Quite recently the English have made a 
settlement at Aden, near the mouth of the 
Red Sea. Having once obtained a foothold, 
they, Entrlisb like, began to push about 
them, and one of their first discoveries was 
a river, where none was marked upon any 



gle voice, so prolonged, so tremulous, and 
so reaf, that it made the heart ache, and 
feel the ceremony that commemorates the 
death of Christ. Long time prolonged, 
the wail died not wholly, but just as it 
seemed expiring was caught up by another 
stronger voice, which carried it on and on, 
plaintive as ever, — nor slopped with him, 
I for, just as you looked for silence, three 
voices more began the lament, sweet, 
j touching, mournful, and bore it up to a full 
I cry, when ihe whole choir caught it, and 
I changed it into the wailings of a multitude 
1 — wild, shrill, hoarse. — by turns a swift 
i chant inlervening, as if dcfipatr had given 
I force to anguish, — again, sweetly, softly, 
step by step, voice by voice, note by note, 
falling into the moan of one low strain, 
tremulous, faltering, as if tears cheeked the 
utterance, — increasing, as if giief, lhal 
would not be comforted, sustained it. 

I shut mv eyes, to enter more fullv into 
the spirit of the scone and of the ceremony. 
I thought of tlie hours of agony, of the 
darkness, of ihe lainenis of the beloved of 
Christ. I know not how long I had in- 
dulged thus in the reveries of thought, but 
as I opened my eyes, tlie last sad wail was 
finished, — the caudles were all gone out, — 
the twilight had passed, and the grey dim- 
ness of night stole in at ihe windows, mak- 
ing the figures of Angelo's fresco seem the 
gaunt phantoms of a dream ; the cardinals 
were rising, the crowd was bustling to the 
door, and another day of ihc ceremonies 
of the Holy week were ended. 



A Pccnllar SKiiKtlon. 

Captain Rogers had once accepted ihe 
invitation of a brother oflieer, in a totally 
dilTerent part of the island, to try a few 
days' hostilities against the elephants of 
that neighborhood, and had arrived, after a 



chart, and up this they steamed three bun- ^ t'-'Y^s sport, within a mile or two of jjie 
dred miles without the least obstruction, bungalow where his host and hostess were 
Having now passed round this continent, awaiting his arrival, when passing by a de- 
let us look into the interior. For half a , l'g*>'*""I'y cool looking river, he ihonghl a 
centurv the English government have been piungff would be the most renovating luxu- 
expeniling lives and treasures in a partial ! existence; so a plunge he determined 



PX[)loralion. — They have found that this 
whole tract of country is one of amazing 
fertility and beauty, abounding in gold, and 
all sorts of tropical vegetation. There are 
hundieds of woods invaluable for dyeing 
and architectural purposes, not found in 
other parts of the world. Through it. for 
thousands of miles, sweeps a river from 



to take, sending on his servants with his 
guns, and an intimation that in ten minutes 
he would arrive to dinner. So stripping, 
and placing his clothes very carefully on a 
stone, he began to luxuriate in the water. 
He wan a capital swimmer, and had swam 
some distance, when, lo his horror and dis- 
may, on looking to the place where he had 



three to six miles broad, with clear water, i 'eft his liabiliments, he perceived a dozen 
and of unsurpassed tleplh, flowing on at i nionkeys overhauling his entire wardrobe, 
the rale of two or three miles an hour, I One was pulling his legs through ihe 
without rock, shoal or snag to interrupt its sleeves of his shirt; another cramming his 
navigation. Other rivers pour into this | l»eafl i»to his trousers; another trying to 
tributary waters of such volumes as must! any treasure was concealed in his 

require hundreds of miles to collect them, i ; whilst his hat formed a source of 



yet they seem scarcely to enlarge it. This 
river pours its waters inlo the AUaniic, 
through the most maenificent delta in the 
world, consisting perhaps of a Hiindred 
mouths, extending probably five hundred 
miles along the coast, and mostly broad, 
deep, and navigable for sleamboais. Upon 
this river are scattered cities, some of which 
arc estimated to contain a million of inhab- 
itants; and tlifr whole country teems with a 
dense population. Ear in the interior, in 
the very heart of this continent, is a nation 
in an advanced state of civilization. The 
grandeur and beauty of portions of the 
country through which ihe Niger makes its 
sweeping circuit, are indescribable. In 
many places its hanks rise boldly many 
thousand feet, thickly covered with the rich- 
est vegetation of the tropical climes. But 
all this vasl and sublime country, this scene 
of rich fertility and romantic beauty, is ap- 
parendy shut out forever from the rest of 
the world. It is the negro's sole posses- 
sion. He need not fear the incursions of 
the white man there; for over this whole 
lovely country broods one dread malaria, 
and 10 the while man it is the '* valley 
of the shadow of death." In expedition 
after expedition sent out from die English 
ports on the Island of Ascension, not one 
while in ten has returned alive, all have 
fallen victims' to this seemingly beautiful 
but awful climate. It seems impossible for 
an Englishman to breath that air. So dread- 
ful is it, so small the chance of life, that 
criminals have been oflered pardon, on con- 
dition of volunteering in this service, more 
terrible than lhal of gathering the poison 
from the fabled Upas. This country, tempt- 
ing as it is, can only be penetrated at the 
risk of life; and it is melancholy to think, 
that those who have given us the meagre 



The Love of Music In Egypt. 

The following account of music in Egypt 
is extracted from Warburton's ** Crescent 
and Cross," Vol. I. 

From Memnon to Mehemet Ali, all Egypt 
luxuriates in music. In the Pasha's pal- 
ace, in the peasant's hut, at the soldier's 
bivouac, on the sailor's deck; in every cir- 
cumstance of the Arab's life, I found it regar- 
ded as the chief source of his enjoyment. He 
is born, he is married, he dies, he is buried 
to the sound of music. It cheers his la- 
bor, it heightens his festival, controls his 
passions, and soothes his miseries. It whiles 
away ihe monotonous hours of his weary 
travel ; and die very camels seem to have 
an ear for music, quickening llieir pace 
along the desert, as weary soldiers when 
the band strikes up. The drivers chant al- 
ternately, or one of them sings a verse 
alone, lo which the others reply in chorus. 
This has sometimes a very singular eflect, 
as when the siijgle voice sings a mournful 
measure, while the chorus answers cheeri- 
ly ; thus contrasting the fate of die lonely 
wanderer with the social home. For in- 
stance, a driver will sing in a voice so sad, 
that the camels sometimes weep, (a most 
impolitic expense of moisture, by the by, 
under the cin dmstances,) 

" Never more, never more. 

When the journey's o'er, 
Shall I sec my loved ones fill the tent's cool door." 

Then the chorus replies in a quick meas- 
ure, to which the camel's steps, and proba- 
bly his heart, keep lime : 

"Hark! hark' the home aong: 

Sec the glad throng. 
Of our wive* and our little ones bounding along." 

And thus, in die black desert, the weary 
hours are enlivened by dramatizing the vi- 
ciscitudes of fear and hope. 

Our crew sang for two months almost 
without intermission, yet never seemed to 
lire of their songs. Among the items fur- 
nished by our dragomen as necessary to our 
outfit, were a drum and some Nile flutes. 
The former consisted of a large earthern 
bowl with a skin stretched over it ; the lat- 
ter resembled the double flageolet, and was , , , , . , , . „„,i 
, - , . I I I f . I ' parts, and I have used lime-dust, alone, and 
ma( e of reeds ; It seemed capable ol a much : ' . ... 

, / . . ^, ound It answer, though itisldnger drying, 

wulerrangcol notes than their monotonous • & » ./ o 



wonderment to some two or three others, 
who were endeavoring lo unravel the mys- 
tery by unripping the lining, and taking 
half a dozen bites out of llic brim. As 
soon as he guined his mental equilibrium, 
(for the thing was so ridiculous as to make 
him laugh heartily, notwithstanding his 
disgust at seeing his garments turned to 
such "vile purposes,") he made with nil 
haste towrirds die bhure ; but judge of liis 
horror when he saw these ** precious ras- 
cals" each calch up what he could, and 
set of at full speed into the jungle ! not 
leaving poor Rogers even the veslige of an 
article of raiment to cover himself. All he 
heard was the glorious cliattcring as they 
one by one disappeared, the last one lug- 
ging off his shirt, which, being rather awk- 
ward to carry, was conlinually tripping him 
up, gelling between his legs. Here was a 
pretty pickle for a Christian under a boil- 
ing sun ! and here he staid tilt the inmates 
of the bungalow, beginning to suspect 
some accident, came out in search, and 
found poor Uogers sitting up lo his neck in 
water, in a frame of body and mind which 
we may conclude lo he *'more easily im- 
agined than described." — Ileminiscences of 
the late Captain Rogers. 

KtnLT Hisixo. — The difference between ris- 
ing every moniint; at six and at eight, in forty 
years, amounts to .'iO.OOO hours, or eiuht years 
121 <layH nnd lU hours, which will aflurd eight 
hours a day for exactly ten years; that it is the 
same ax if ten years of life were added, in wliich 
he could command eight hours each day for the 
cultivation of mind, &c. 



acid gas is formed during fermentation, 
combustion, putrefaction, and a number of 
operations taking place upon the surface of 
the earth ; and there is no other process 
known in nature by which it can be de- 
stroyed than by vegetation. 

It is usual to carry straw ihat can be 
used for no oiher purpose to die dunghill, 
to ferment and decompose; but it is worth 
experiment, whedier it may not be more 
economically applied when chopped small 
by a proper macliine, and kept dry till it is 
ploughed in for the use of a crop. In this 
case, diough it would decompose much 
more slowly, and produce less eflect at 
first, yet its influence would be much more 
lasting. 

Manures from animal substances in gen- 
eral require no chemical preparation lo fit 
them for the soil. The great object with 
die farmer is to blend them with earthy 
constituents in a proper state of division, 
and lo prevent their too rapid decompo- 
sition. — Ex. Paperji^ 

Z 3P> ■ 

Cement for ^ardsvand Floors. — A 

correspondent of the Jjgr^ctt/tttral Gazette 
speaks of the value of *,* tar compost," so 
called, for forming ground floors of carriage 
houses, barns, stables, also for walks, barn- 
yards, &c., for which purposes it is repre- 
sented lo be excellent, " being thoroughly 
dry, wholesome, cleanly, smooth, easily 
repaired, noiseless under motion, and inim- 
ical to vermin, besides being so very cheap, 
only costing from 3d. lo 4.3d. [6 lo 10 
cents] per square foot." 

The writer describes his mode of making 
such floors Ums : •* Lay down a good solid 
concrete of broken bricks and liles or chalk, 
or both materials mixedUogelher, only they 
should be broken smallish ; having made 
this quite l^^l, pour on it coal tar, untifr 
ihe ruhble is just covered. Then siff 
tlirough a fine sieve a mixture of i^al ash 
and *!and, or coal dust and powered liaiu, 
or all mixed together, or any one separate- 
ly, it makes very liltle diflerence. Ifprc- 
; fer quicklime, ashes and sand, in equal 



and is not quite so firm. The juan is to 
sift on plenty, and to have the work' well 



music required ; its sound was shrill 

not unnleasing, and every sailor on board I "",'1 **'^"y,' V«:««. '™«irT;f.^««o 

V c . I ro ed or trodden, snpplymg more siftings 

seemed a proficient in iis uses. 1 could! ____!... ti.- «,...?, 

delect but little variety in the airs, and the 
words were of the simplest kind. 



The Sabbath Bella. 

The following beautiful sentiments, that 
will commend themselves lo the admiration 
of the reader, are from Douglass Jerrold's 
Magazine, one of die most popular of the 
English periodicals. The article from 
which the extract is made, is entitled ** St. 
James and St. Ciles." 

** There's something beautiful in the 
church bells, don't you think so, Jem ?" 
asked Capstick in a subdued lone. *' IJeau- 
tiful and hopeful ! they talk 10 high and low, 
rich and poor, in the same voice ; there's a 
sound in 'em that should scare pride, 
and envy, and meanness of all sorts from 
die heart of man ; that should make him 
look upon the world wiih kind, forgiving 
eyes ; diat should make the earth itself 
seem lo him, at least for a time, a holy 
place. Yes Jem, there's a whole sermon ' 
in the very sound of die church bells, if ! 
we only have the ears lo righdy under- 1 
stand it. There's a preacher in every bel- 
fry, Jem, that cries, *Poor, weary, strug- 
gling, fighting, creatures — poor human 
things ! take rest, be quiet. Forget your 
vanities, your follies, your week-day craft, 
your heart burnings ! And you, ye humble 
vessels, gill and painted; believe the iron 
tongue that tells ye, that for all your gild- 
ing, all your colors, ye are the same Ad- 
am's eardi, with the beggars at your 
gales,* 

"Come away, come, cries die church 
bell, and learn lobe humble ; learning that, 
however daubed and stained, and stnck 
about with jewels, you are but grave clay ! 
Come Dives, come ; and be taught all'your 
glnry, as you wear it, is not half ko beauti- 
ful in the eye of Heaven, as the sores of 
uncomplaining Lazarus ! And ye poor 
creatures, livid and faint, stinted and crush- 
ed by the piide and hardness of the world 
— come, come, cries ibe bell, with the voice 
of an angel— <M>ine and learn what is laid 
up for ye. And learnitig, lake heart, and 
walk among the wickedness and cruellies 
of the world, calmly as Daniel walked 
among the lions," 

Here Capsiiek, flushed and excited, 
wrought beyond himself, suddenly paused. 
Jem started, astonished, but said no word. 
And then Capstick, with calmer manner, 
said, *' Jem, is there a finer sight than a 
stream of human creatures passing from a 
Chrislain Church ?" 



i as it becomes necessary. The proper quan 
tity of siftings will work in wilhout any 
trouble at all, if lime be allowed and the 
floor is used. Sometimes two orlhrec coats 
are wanted, and are always besl; often one 
will do. After the first coating upon the 
rubble, no more is necessary to be done ei- 
ther for an extra or repairing coat, than to 
pour down some tar and spread it about 
with an old brush, covering it widi siftings. 
Any laborer can mend or even make a floor 
of this sort. * » » The reason I pre- 
fer brick rubble to stones is this : I have 
found that by long wear, a small stone, or 
an edge of a piece of a larger size, will 
work up; whereas broken bricks or chalk 
will saturate pardy with tar, and will wear 
down with the rest of the surface. I think 
the value of such a hoUom for a stable 
will be gready enhanced by its impermea- 
bility to the drainage from aninials." 

Another correspondent (d* the same paper 
above mentioned gives his mode of making 
a similar cement, as follows : 

** Two parts sifted coal ashes and one 
part of quick lime, lo be thoroughly mixed 
togelher in a conical heap ; then proceed as 
in mixing up fine mortar, making a hollow 
in the lop of the cone, and pouring in gass 
tar, not gass water, or half and half, as it 
sometimes comes out of die reservoir, but 
not die thick tar, and gradually mix as you 
would mix water with the mortar or plas- 
ter, until the heap is about the consistence 
of pretty stiff mortar. In forming my 
yards and sheds for cows, and those attach- 
ed to loose boxes for horses, two years ago, 
in order that all the fluids should drain to- 
wards a tank, I employed this compound, 
spread about three-fourths of an inch diick, 
on a surface formed with stone broken very 
small, and a small quantity of fine gravel 
scattered over them and then rolled down, 
to prevent unnecessary waste of the ce- 
ment. This was laid over, and then pal- 
ted down widi an iron shovel. In ibe 
course of two or three days, just before it 
gels hard, pass an iron roller over it. In 
the course of a week, if properly done, it 
will be as firm .as stone, and not aflfected 
either by drought or wet in any degree. — 
My yards have been in use, covered wiih 
muck during two winters, and exposed dry 
and clean lo the sun during two summers, 
and I perceive no change. * • » I have al- 
so used this covering for die top of stone 
walls, for which it answers admirably." 



Proper Time for Cutting Orass. 

In an article in our June number, on 
"Hay making," wc advocated die practice 
of cutting grass for hay before it shall have 
gone to seed. The reasons given for the 
practice were, that plants at the time of 
flowering contain starch, gum and sugar, 
which, are known to nourish animals, and 
that in the formation of seed diese substa^i- 
ces are exhausted from the stems %nd 
leaves, and woody fibre deposited in their 
place. We have seen but one attempt 
to controvert this reasoning, and we are 
inclined to believe the general views set 
forth in our article, are in agreement 
widi the opinions and practices of our besl 
farmers ; nevertheless we cannot forgo the 
satisfaction of further strcngdiening our 
own arguments, by adducing others which 
seem to have been founded on the closest 
scientific investigation. The Quarterly 
(Fdinburgh) Journal of Agriculture for 
July last, contains a notice of a Govern- 
ment report lately published, on the 
*' Chemical Nature of Grass and Hay as 
Food for Cattle" from which we extract 
the following: 

Grass, as may be readfly imagined, va- 
ries considerably in its composition, accord- 
ing to its age, and also, as may be expect- 
ed, according to its species. The experi- 
ments undertaken during the present inves- 
tigation, have successfully demonstrated 
die first of these positions. But the second 
is still open for inquiry, since chemists who 
have previously analyzed grass and hay 
have neglected to particularize Uie botanical 
names of the plants which they have ex- 
amined. The grass used in the present ex- 
perimenls consisted almost entirely of Rye- 
grass Ao/it/m perenne). The amount of 
solid mailer in this grass varied tj^n 18 to 
upwards of 30 per cent, accordi^Pto the 
early or late period of its growth. When 
grass first springs above the snrface of the 
earth, tlie principal constitulent of its early 
blades is water, the amount of solid mailer 
being comparatively trifling ; as it rises high- 
er, die deposition of a more indurated form of 
carbon gradually becomes more considera- 
ble, ihe sugar and soluble matter at first in- 
creasing, and then gradually diminishing 
to give way to the deposition of woody sub- 
stance. * * * If, as we have endeavored 
to show, the sugar is an important element 
of the food of animals, then it shoidd be an 
object with die farmer to cut grass for the 
purpose of hay-making at lhat period when 
the larger amount of matter is contained in 
it. This is assuredly at an earlier period 
of its growth than when it has shot into 
seed ; for it is then that woody matter pre- 
dominates — a substance totally insoluable 
in water, and therefore less calculated to 
serve as food lo animals than substances 
capable of assuming a soluble- condition. 
This is die first point for considcralion in 
die production of hay, since it ought to 
be the object of the farmer to preserve the 
bay for winter use in the condition most re- 
sembling the grass in its highest state of 
per fee don." 
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AGRICULTURAL. 



Native Oil. — Finer and sweeter oil no 
country can supply than what we can make in 
these Western Siales. The tall annual 
sunflower will prove this. Its seeds bruis- 
ed and pressed will yield an oil hs sweet 
and as fine as we can have imported* even 
from Florence. From one bushel of this 



Agricultural Chrnilatry. 

No manure can be taken up by the roots 
of plants unless water is present ; and wa- 
ter or its elements exists in all the products ' seed one gallon or more can be obtained, 
of vegetation. The germination of seeds j soft* bland, and mild. The mass of cake 
does not take place wilhout the presence of after ihe oil is pressed out is good — I may 
air or oxygen gas. ggy exceeding good — for horses, hogs, and 

Plants are found on analysis to consist ! poultry. The seed, if not wanted to man- 
principally of charcoal and aeriform mailer, j ufacture into oil, is valuable for poultry or 



'1 hey give out by distillation volatile com- 
pounds, the elements of which are pure 
air, coally matter, iiiflamable air, and 
azote, or the elastic substance which forms 
a part of the atmosphere* and which is ca- 
pable of supporting combustion. These 
elements they gain either by their leaves 
from the air, or by their roots from the soil. 

All manures from organized substances 
contain the principles of vegetable matter* 
which* during putrefaction, are rendered 
either soluble in water or ajriform* — and in 
these slates they are capable of being as- 
similated lo ihe vegetable organs. No one 
principle afl'ords the pabulum of vegetable 
life; it is neither charcoal, nor hydrogen 

luir ar.ote, llOr OXV 



lK»gs. For horses, if only half a pint is 
mixed wiih their oats three or four times a 
wet'k* it will tend much to improve their 
outward appearance* — giving to their coats 
a beautiful lustre. It also has a gooit eflect 
on their health. This is not all the benefit 
derived from ibe sunflower. Flauled near 
our dwelling houses, it may not only be 
rightly considered ornamental, but cnnlrib- 
uting much to purify and keep good air. 

S. L. 

Value OF Anthracite Coal Ashes. — We 
see it staled that ashes from anlhracite coal 
were applied on the grass lauds in New Jer- 
sey* last spring, al the rale of 50 bushels per 
vg'en^ alone"' but^'al? of ! ^"^ notwithstanding the unprecedcnt- 



' Thi likDiEft. — A quaint writer says: "I have 
seen women so deUcate, ttial ihey were afraid to 
ride, for fear of the hor--k;!< running away; afraid 
to sail, for fear the hoat should ovcrsel; afraid to 
walk, for fear the dew mii^ht tall ; hut I never saw 
one afraid to get married." 



them together, in various stales and various 
combinations. 

Plants require only a certain quantity of 
manure; and excess may be detrimental, 
and cannot be useful. 

Slaked lime was used by the Romans 
for manuring the soil where fruit trees 
grew. This we are informed by Pliny. 

Nolhing is more wanting in agriculture 
than experiments in which all the circum- 
stances are minutely and scientifically de- 
tailed. This art will advance with rapidi- 
ty in proportion as it becomes exact in its 
methods. 

Discoveries made in the rullivation of he was obliged lo sell 
the earth are not merely for the lime and 
country in which ihey are developed, hut 
they may be considered as extending to fu- 
ture ages, and as uliiinatAfty tending to ben- 
efit the human race; as afl'ording subsist- 
ence for generations yet to come ; as mul- 
tiplying life, and likewise preparing for its 
enjoyment. 

Potatoes in general afford from one-fifih 
to one-seventh of iheir weight of dry starch. 

One-fourth part of the weight of the po- 
tato, at least, may be considered as nutritive 
matter. 

The principal consumption of the car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere seems to be 



ed drought, they were ihe means of doub 
ling the crop of grass. As there are more 
or less hard cinders in these ashes, after 
spreading on the grass lands, it would be 
well to pass a roller over the meadow, in 
order to sink the cinders in the ground, 
out of ihe way of the edge of the scythe. 

Industry. — 'i'he following anecdote, 
from an English paper, may give encour- 
agement to tlie industrious : — 

" Not long ago* a country gentleman had 
an estate o( £200 a year, which he kept in 
his own hands until he found himself so 
much m debt* lhat to satisfy hi:^ creditors 
the half, and let the 
remainder to a farmer for W years. To- 
wards the expiration of the lease, the far- 
mer coming one day to pay his rent, asked 
the gentleman whether he would sell liis 
farm. ♦Why, will you buy it T said the 
gentleman. * If you will part with it. and 
we can agree*' replied the farmer. * That 
is exceedingly strange,* said the gentleman. 
' Pray tell me how it happens, ihat while 
I could not live on twice as much land, for 
which I paid no rent, you are regularly pay- 
ing me a hundred pounds a year for rent, 
I and are able in a few years lo purchase the 
farm V * The reason is nlaiu.' renlied the 



EinSossinp Presses. Priiil'^ri*' and Booklmidcrs' niuti-nals 
of all kinds. We will also furnish Priiilcr«" Ink. Cms, 
Kules, Faney Joh Type. Also, Types for Newspapers, 
Book and Job Type. 

All orders direcie<l to C. FOSTKR Sc Co., cor. Sevemh 
and Smith sis., to J. Bevjin & Co., of the VVashnyrTon 
Foundry, eor. Vine and Centre sis., or !o K. SiiKPrABD A. 
Co,, No. II, Columbia, east of Main street, will receive 
prompt utlenlion. 

P. S.— CasiingA of all descriplioitt of machin«ry In 
general, furnished to order. Dec. OS, — if. 

THE WESTERN LANCET, de%'olod to Medieol 
and Sur^iml Scit-iicc. Kdiled liv I.. M. f.AWSON, 
M. D., ProU'fsifur of (iem-ral nnd Puiholo^ficul Amitomy 
and Physiology, in Tramsylvania Univertiiyj Leinigloii 
Kentucky. 

The Western Lancet is published moiilhly, at Threo 
Dollars a yoar. in luivuncr. Two copies «eiii lo one 
otldrttss for Five DoMiirs. in advance. 

TO COUNTRY MERCIlANTS^CtiARLB!^ siT" 
SHALL, successor 10 A. T. Skdlman. has just puldifhcd 
' "The Kbmticky Fjlhmer'» Almanac," for the year of 
our Lord. 184(3, ealculiiled for the hori/on ami meridian of 
Lexington, by Samuel D. McCi-lu>iioh. A. M., author of 
" Picuireof the Heavens, ibr llie use of Schools and I*rivole 
Faiiulien," tec. Ilc. 

C. .Marshall has always on hand on ej-pnsive nswrt* 
menl of SCHOOL BOOKS, including all those in geiierul 
iiax i|>|n»p>inni llie Stale. 

A^B^n anil Utter Paper, Ptns. Ink, Blank Uookit, 
AciT^^^irhich he can wliotenale very low lo Country 
Merniiints. Si-hool Teachers, and others. 
Augu*-! 5. 1^.5.— lO-if. 

W1LL.IA3I GUNNISON, General Comml*. 
klou Mercliaiit, No. lUl, South Street, Uowley's 



Wharr'. Baltlmore, Mi*. 
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I^EWINSUf, Arcliltect.— Office to ih« upper 

story of ih*- Coomv Clerk's Oliice. 
LEiiNiiTON, July 4i, 1^45. t*-if. 



BEWARE 
ff»uiid at iRKt 1 



Selection of Seed Corn.— A writer in 
the American Parmer says, in the selec- 
tion of his corn for seed, ho always pursnes 
the following plan ; und remarks in regard 
to others : 

*'I would ndvise that in cutting the tops 
ofl* their corn this^dl, to leave the lop on 
those stalks having two or three fine ears, 
anil which are very forward and the shuck 
or husks very white, thereby showing 
their forwardness, lly ihc top, they can 
easily distinguish the seed corn at gathering 
lime, and ijather and house it to iiself, and 
not take the shuck off till planting lime in 
spring, keeping it until then secure from 
rats and vermin. And by continuing this 
process a few years, they will materially 
increase their corn crop.*i, with so little 
trouble that no practical farmer should fail 
to try it. 

I have nei'er known 6ne to try it, who 
did not acknowledge its benefits and in- 
creased yield of corn. Several have lately 
rode through my corn crop, and every one 
expressed their great surprise at seeing 
vasdy more stalks with four or five large 
ears on each than ihey ever saw before, and 
not one in many dozen without two or 
ihree fine ears on iliem. I ask all lo try it 
a few years, and if not pleased with the re- 
sult, to discontinue it. Ry this process 
they materially increase the product, and 
increase its forwardness. 1 am fully satis- 
tied, from long e.xperience, of the great ad- 
vantage of reserving the best of many of 
mir products for seed, and letting them 
get fully ripe before harvesting ; and earn- 
estly recommend the same lo all cultivators 
of the soil. 



OP COUNTERFEITS. »TI« 
A care for Coiianmptlon 1 

vcral ihousnnd rases of obsimute pulinoL#ury complaints 
cured m one year 1 1 1 

^^^^^^^^ 

WISTAR'S BALSAM OP WU.l) CnKRIlV, 
Tht great AmerUun rtrntdtf fm I.hm^ C^nnrpfaints and al 
afffcnotn 0/ tilt Ht%lli1aU^T^/ Orga/u. 
We do not W]sh lo trifle with the lives or health of the 
ninicted, and we Rinceri-ly pledge oiirselves to nittke no 
atiseriions as to the virtues of this me iliciiit?, and lo hold imt 
no hope to Nullenng huniunity which facts will not war 
rant. 

Wc ask ihc attention of the candid to a few cojwideta- 
tions. , 

Nature, in ever>' port of her works, has leA indcllible 
niarke of adaptntion and deoign. 

Tfh euiistitution of Ihe animals nnd vegetables of tlio 
torrid, m such that they could not endure ihc cold of the 
friutti zone, and vice versa. 

In regard 10 disease and its cure, the adaplstion it no 
le^s striking. 

The Moss 0/ Trtland, the Wild TAfrrv, and Pr?i^. of all 
nonliern latitudes, (and Dr. AVistar's Dalsani ir a cuof 
pound eheinieni extract from tin sc.) have lo.ig bci-n ceh"- 
bralfd for coniplaiiilfl prevalent only in cold eliiiial>-!«. In- 
dfcd. the most distinguished meilirai men have nvcrr*-(] 
that nature fiirnishe-j, in everj- country, antidotes lor its 
own ppciiliar disi'use.*. 

Consiiiiiption, in its confirmed and incipient singes, 
Con^-hs, A*llinia, Cr<mp and l.iv«r Coinplami, ibrin by tar 
the iiKist fatal class of diseases known to our land. Yet 
even ihi«e may l>e eurt-d by nu-un^ of the simple yt-l pow- 
erful remedies (iiatned above) and which arc B»^atti--red, by 
a b''in-fioejit providence, wherever these maladies prevail. 

The eiise of Thoniiis Cozens, of llaildonfiehl. N J.. 19 rela- 
ted by mys.-lf; and that nil may know its entire tnuh, iha 
tlHlemciiI i» swum to before a Justice of ihv I'encc. 

1Iai»d»«\fikli), N. j., April lit, l-^ll. 
On or near the 12th day ol December, lh4l. I w?i9 taken 
wiih a violent pain in the Hide ni-nr the liver, which con- 
tinued fur about five (lays, ami was tbllowt-d by the brrak- 
ing of an ulcer, or something inwardly, which ivliL-vt-d the 
pain a little, but cuuiied inv to throw up n Kreat (jnatitiiy 
of otrt-nsive iNiiiirr and also much blo*jd. Being greatly 
alarmed at thm, I applied lo a p)iy«ician, but he said he 
thought he could do but little fur me except give me Soine 
mrrrury pills, which I refused to take, fcclintj satisfied 
that they could do me no g(»od; many other remeiiies wen; 
then procured by my wile and friends, and none did nii 
any good, and the ilisrharge of btbo<l and rorniiiiior)^ttM 
cuiitinued cvi ry few days, nnd at last brcame sn oifciiSive 
1 could scarcely breathe. I was al»o sci/ed wiUi a vioh ut 
eou|;li. which »t times caused mc lo raise miicli mor« 
blood than I had <loiie belbre, and my disease continued 
in thi« way, still growing: wonte, until l-Vbroary. when all 
hopeofniy recovery was given tip, and all niy friends 
tliouflit I would die with the fialloping Cnnsnniptioii. Al 
this moment, when my life was nppuretilly drawing to k 
clone, I heard of Dr. \V istai'it Halt^am of Wild Cherry, and 
got a lioltle, which relieved ine imnietlmtely, and by the 
use of only three bottles of itiis lucdieine. nil iny painn 
were removed, my coughuiid spitting of blood and corrup- 
lion entirely stopped, and in a lew wet^ks my health wn» wo 
far restored as to enable me to go to work at my trade, 
(which 19 a carpenter.) and up to this time 1 hav<.- enjoyetl 
good health. THOMAS COZKN9. 

, WtTNKSS — I am aeqiminled with Mr. Tliomn* Co/ens. 
and having seen liim ttuniig his diners, I think the above 
stateinenl entitled to lair credit. 

SAMl'RI, H. COKRlJfiH?. 
CiLOlTFJiTEn CouXTT. Si*.— Personally came belbrc irte 
th*" subscriber, one of the Justici'sof the Penc*" in mid tor 
said county. Thomas Cozens, and being duly alTinned itc 
cording to law. saiiti the above statement m alMhings is 
true. Aliirmed befom me on the 'Hhh day of .^pril, I --t'l 
J. CLKRMONT. 
WISTARS BAI.SAM OF WILD CIIKRKY! 
WiU miraeUt net-rr tensrl Mort eridrtirt ,1/ ia mprising 
Henliii RiMi'TiUn-e Virtntn. 
From Dr. Baker, Springfield, Washington County, Ky. 

Sprin^tbi, Ky., Mat/ \\, 4345. 



inn r • 1 ne reason is plain,' replied 
farmer. * You sat still and said go — I got 
in affording nourishment lo plants; and ^ up and said come — you laid in bed and cn- 
some of them appear to be supplied wiih 1 joyed your estate — I rose in the morning 
carbon chiefly from this source. Carbonic | and minded my business.' *' 



Mi:8!iRs, SASPORn awd Park: 

(ifiUs. — 1 lake this opporiiinity of informing yon of a 
most reniurknhle cure periormed upun me by the use o. 
W istar s llalsiini of Wild rijerry. 

Ill the year iH'tli, 1 was taken will) an influminatioii o* 
the Utwels. which 1 labored under t"or six week", when I 
gradually recovered. In the fall of l^-U. 1 was attacketl 
with a severe cold, whicli seated itself on my lungs, unij 
for the space of three years I was contiiied to my bed, I 
tried all kinds of medicines, and every variety of meJieal 
aid wilhout benefit; and thus I wearied uiilil ibe winter of 
IMl. when I heard of Wisinr's Ilalsnm of Wild t.'herry. 

My friends persuaded me to give it a trial, after I had 
given up all hopes of recovery, and ha4 prepared myselt 
litr the change of another worhl — Through their solicita- 
tions I was induced lo make use of the g»»i«i«f WUtur's 
liiiUam 0/ ll'itd Chtntj. The etHxl was truly asionish- 
111^. Al ter Jil t ytars of altliction, pain and suifering. and 
alter having spent four or Jive luiudieii dollars to no pitr- 
post, and Ihe best and most respectable pliysieiuns hal 
proved unuvailiiig. 1 was soon restored to entire health l>y 
the bles>tirtgs of God, and the use of Dr. \V'i$tnr's llalmun 
of Wild Cherry. 

I am now enjoying goo<l health, and such is my altered 
appearance, that 1 am no longer known when 1 mi;ei my 
former ucquainiances. 

1 huvf gained rapidly in weight, and rny flesh it-Br/n nmL' 
solid. I can now eat as much as any person, niiil hiy fooU 
seems lo agree with me. t have eaten more, dui.n;.,' the 
last SIX months than I have for five year* before. 

Considering my case almost a miracle, I ticem it neces- 
sary Ibr the ucmmI of the alUicted. and a duty I owe lo ihu 
proprietors ami my fellow men. (who should know wliere 
relief IS to be lind} to make th.s slalemeiit public. May 
tb'e blcdsing of (iod rest upon ihe proprietors of so vatuuhle 
a medicine as Wistar's Ualsaiiiof Wild Cherry. * 
Yours, rcspectlully, WM. II. iiAKF.R.. 

UKWARF. OF COUNTKRKRITS. 
Those who coiinlerfeil a good medicine, for the pnrpos* 
of adding a few dollars lo their pocket, are t'nr worse lliaii 
the nianulaclurrrs of :tpnrious com. For while ihe latter 
rob us of our properly, the former take propf rty, and health, 
and life away. Dr. Wistar's Hulsinii ol' Wild Cherry ii 
admitted, by thoiiKanda of disinterested witnesses, to h!iv« 
, . eirecied the tnosi extraordinary cures in case* of;jN/»i(j'ti>- 

llie drawback ol the duly on soap used as i rxj and aahmutir ehurucler, ever belbre recorded in tlie 

' history of inoilic;ne. 

'I'he young, the benuliful, the gootl. all speak forih in ill 
pra.se. It \s now llic favorite inedictiie in the must intelli- 
gent families of our country. 

Such a high siaiul in puMic estimation, lias beeu acliiev- 
ed by its own merits alone. And so long as a discerning 
public are careful lo get Wistars Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry, and refuse, with scorn, rountrrftits, and eveiy other ar- 
ticle prolTered lo them as a subsliluie— so long will ciinilf 
— posiiiVE — cheer ihe fireside of many a despDirtng fam- 
ily. 

|Ij*The true and genuine '-Wisiar's BaUam of Wild 
Cherrv" is sold at cstablislied agencies in all parts 04' tlia 
riiiled .Slute*. 

SANFORD Sl PARK, Cineinnati^ Ohio. 
Corner oj n'aintii and Fourth Stretts , Ptoprittort, 
to vkom all orders must be addrtsted. 
&tU) IS KBTTUCKTf BY THE FOLLOWING AOKNTS. 

A. T. Hays, liexington; Seaton St, Sliarp, Maysville; W. 
I>. Cruteher. Fraiikibrt; J. I.. Sinedlc, Hiirrodsburgh, 
('handier A Phdiips, Lehanoti; H. T. J^milh, tireeiisliurgli . 
J J, Vounglovc, Howling tJrecn; Hopper & Campbell, 
Ilopkinsvilie; W A. Ilickiiian A Co.. Bardsiown; Wilion. 
Starl'ins fc Sinilh. nnd 3. I(. Wilder & (^o , l.ouiwitle; nnd 
by regular Agents established lit all the imiwrlanl towns 
throughout the S<au-. 

S'LH «Y THE FOLLOWING ACKNTS IN INDIANA. 
Tombnson &. Itrotlier. only ncenls in Iiulianariolm; Irish 
A- Co., Terre Haute; C. F. Wilstaek, l.afayetie; \Vm . 
Hughe» tL Co., .Mad, son; Winilstandley Newkirk. iSVw 
Albany; Jease JJti'pheiis. Cfnlcrville; John 'i'urk, Craw- 
fordsville; Dr. I- lieer-her. Fort Wayne, John (ionlon, Sa- 
lem; Will. M. Woolsey, Kvaiisvdie; J. Srtiners, Viiicen- 
lies; and by reguliir agents established in all iinportniil 
(owns ihroughoui the siaie. 

Sold in Ohio 
By Snnford A Wayward, Bookseileri, and by H & R. 
(Jaylord, Pruggists, Cleveland; Dr. I,. S. Ives, .^kron, 

H. gger and Buldwin, Miissillon; Weagley Sc Kiiepper, 
Woosier; Collins &. I.effinswcll, Ravnnii:i; Sargent A Co., 
Medina: Dr. Wooster, Klyria; Wm Cliapin, Norwnik; C. 
A. Ilawley, Painsville; S S St II, F.^s«.'tt, Ashtabula; K. 
1'. Shurgess tc Co . Mansfield; It. Cuminiiis. iriiionville; J. 

I, . St. John, Tiffin; Campbell A >V)n, Sandusky Ciiy; A. 
RnlsionA Co., Toledo: Whiiiiiff A Hnnungion, Columbus; 
Fall, Zanesville; Kramer, Druggist, Newark; Dr. Brown, 
Mt. Vernon; C. F. Ilelman A Co., New Lislton; A. I*. 
Fra/ier, Sleubenvillc; F.. It. Perkins, .Marietta; C. I.. Cur- 
rier, Athens: I.. F, Megiiei. Gallipolis; J. I.. McVey. Ports- 
mouth; A. D. Sprout. Chillicothe; Van Cleve A Newel, 
Dayton; and by appointed Agents in every town in lh« 
state. 

Sold in Detroit, Mich-, by J. Owen * Co. 
Sold in Pittsburgh, Pa., by S. Wilcox, Jr. Ocl. 1&15, 



Soap as Manure. — T. Dalton, a silk 
dyer, says, in the London Agricultural Ga- 
zelle, lhat he uses 15 cwl. of soap weekly, 
to discharge the oily matter from the silk, 
and forming of itself a kind of soap, — the 
whole of which yields from 4,000 lo 0,000 
gallons of soapsuds per week. This he 
has lately applied lo his farm, and "its ef- 
fect is most extraordinary." It has been 
used only one season, and its results can- 
not be accurately given, but he considers it 
more powerful than any other manure; 
and he thinks that if farmers were allowed 



manure, as manufacturers are, it would 
soon supercede guano. 

Cut Flowers. — As you are fond of 
having flowers in your room, and as your 
garden is far fro n your house, you will, 
perhaps, be glad to. know how to preserve 
cut flowers as long as possible. The most 
simple rules are, not to put too many in a 
glass, to change the water every morning, 
and to remove every decayed leaf as soon 
as it appears, cutting off the stems occa- 
sionally, as soon as they show any symp- 
toms of decay. A more effit^acious way, 
however, is to put nitrate of soda in ihe 
water; about as much as can be easily 
taken up between the forefinger and ihe 
thumb put into the glass every lime 
the water is changed, will preserve cut 
flowers in all their beauty for above a fort- 
night. Nitrate of potash (lhat is common 
saltpetre) in powder has nearly the same 
effect, but is not quite so etFicacious. 



Tho erass withers, and the flowers jiasg away, 
hut the \Vorii of God endures for ever. 



BROOK FARM SCHOOIj.-The D r eiors of 
the School coiinecieil with the Hrook Farm Associa- 
tion liave made nrrangemeulfi Ibr < nlarging the establish- 
tinMit. and are now prepared to receive an odditioiiaJ num- 
ber ol' pupils. 

The eiinrse of study comprises instruction ui Ihe vari- 
ous branches usually tauglK in the High Schools and 
Aeadeiniesof New England, with particular attention to 
Uie modern F.uropean languages and literature. 

Pupils Mf dilfereiit ages and of both scxes arc received : 
a roiiitiiiit maternal eare exercis- d over the youiic.-Bt ; 
and the more advanced subject lo the incndly eouiisel and 
nssisinnce ol the learhcrs. without the r-sirainis of arbi- 
trary discipline. ^ oung men are fitted for College, or lor 
i-.jiiiniercial pursuits, or carried through e course ol in- 
sinietion, n the higher branches usually taught in the 

^"l!ep!ton»'are given in Music, Dancing, Drawing, and 
Painlii'g. without any extra charge. 

The Sriiotd is under lh<- immediate direction of Mr. and 
M(s. RiPi-KV. Mr. Dwii-,iiT. and Mr. Dana, assisted by ex- 
perienced leachers in the dilferent departments ; and eve- 
rv puj'il of tender age is entrusted lo the purtieular car« 
nV a lady of the establishment, who has charge of his 
wardrobe, personal liabiis, und phytiical education. 

For young children, who are <b-prived of parental care, 
and for older pupils who wish lo pursue a thorouifh and 
exact course of study, wilhout the usual confinement of a 
lar;;e seminary, it is believed that ilns School affords ad- 
vantages, that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS,— FovR Dollar.') a week for board, washingr 
fuel, liehis. ond instruction in all branches. 

Appticaiioii may be made by mail to 

(JFOllGE RIPLEY. 

BkovIK Farm. West RoxbvbT: .Ma^s». [Sept 43. 



ANEW ANI> :;HEAP L.AW BOOK.»Jr!i 
received by Chirk s ,\Iarshnll, reports of cases argiicd 
»iid determined in ihc Cniiris of Kschequcr and K\ehe. 
quer Chamber, wit/i a lalde of the cases and pr.nripal 
matter, by R. Meewn. K*q,. and W. N. Welsby, Esq., 
with references to decisions m the American Couris. Voi 
ii. pp. 05?. 8vo. Price only S-*,5(» a vol. C. M. would m 
vile the alteiiiion of the legal profession to this edilion o. 
the "Kieheiiuer K.-poris." as being the rhenpttt Imw Hook 
ever issued Irom the American Press. Il is the design »t i 
the publisher to Issue the other volumes as last as possible , 
III Ihe same Ipw rate. The work isprinled wilhout abridge- 
ment, upon good paper, in large type, and well bound in 
law binding. 

Also, at a reduced price, Lomax's Digest of the Laws 
respecting real property, generully adopted ami in use in 
the United States, embracing more especially the Law o 
Real Property in Virginia. 3 vols. 

Loinax on thvlaw of Fxeculora and Admitiistraitf 
generally in use in the United Slates, and adapud** 
particularly to the practice of Virginia. V vols. 

l.«x:iljfloii, July -a, 9-tf 



